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The Patriot. 


FirtH INSTALMENT. 


O besiege the British army in 
Boston, locking it up within its 
narrow lines for eleven months, 

the American patriots had called to 
their aid the strength of the hills, those 
natural fortresses of liberty. 

But the transfer of the Continental 
forces to New York, where Washing- 
ton established his head-quarters on 
April 13, 1776, was soon followed bya 
campaign in which they were to meet 
the veterans of England’s wars in the 
open field. 

England at that date was at the 
height of her prosperity, and, for the 
first time in many years, at peace with 
all the great powers of Europe. She 
was far in advance ofall nations in her 
industrial and military resources, as she 
was in her revenues, having an ample 
supply of monéy in her treasury, which 
Macchiavelli aptly termed “ the sinews 
of war.” 

The population of the British Isles 


was fifteen millions, inclusive of Ire- 
land, which, though not united to Eng- 


land until twenty-five years later, was 
then a vassal of her crown. 
That of the thirteen American Colo- 


nies was estimated at three millions, of 
whom three hundred thousand were ne- 
gro slaves, and not less than four hun- 
dred thousand either openly or covertly 
adherents of the royal cause, These 
last were not only of great value to the 
British army as guides and spies, being 
familiar with all the roads of the coun- 
try and the fords and bridges of its 
water-courses, but they added materi- 
ally to its effective fighting force 

According to Sabine’s “ History of the 
American Tories ” they supplied, in the 
course of the seven years’ struggle, over 
eighty thousand recruits to the British 
army. My investigation has satisfied 
me that the great majority of the Tory 
class was composed of natives pf Great 
Britain who had emigrated to America 
within a period of thirty years prior to 
the Revolution, or their descendants in 
the first generation. 

England’s standing army then num- 
bered one hundred and fifty thousand, 
and she had eight hundred vessels of 
war in commission, a sea power which, 
in the aggregate of its guns, exceeded 
the combined navies of all Europe. 
Her soldiers carried with them into bat- 
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tle the prestige of victory, and marched 
under colors radiant with beams of glory 
won upon many stricken fields. 

According to all military calculations 
raw troops, commanded for the most 
part by unskilled officers, although in 
greatly superior numbers, were certain 
to meet with disaster on every field 
when opposed to such a force of trained 
veterans, 


** And, like a dewdrop from the lion’s mane, 
Be shook to air.” 


The British ministry were deeply 
mortified by Howe’s forced evacuation 
of Boston and resolved to concentrate 
in America an army sufficient, in their 
judgment, to effect the speedy subju- 
gation of the rebellious colonies. To 
avoid the necessity of weakening for 
that purpose any of her far-extended 
military posts, or a new levy that might 
have aroused popular discontent and 
withdrawn her workmen from the in- 
dustries that supplied the British treas- 
ury with funds through her vast com- 
merce which dominated every market 
with British manufactures, one mill- 
ion pounds sterling, nearly five millions 
of dollars were voted by Parliament to 
hire a body of soldiers from the Land- 
grave of Hesse and the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, and they also sought to procure 
an auxiliary force in Holland. 

The odious measure was denounced 
by the foremost statesmen of England, 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, declar- 
ing, in a speech delivered in the House 
of Lords: 


‘* If I were an American, as I am an English- 
man, while a foreign troop was landed in my 
country I never would lay down my arms, never, 
never, never!” 


The gravity of the debate on that oc- 
casion, however, as we learn from the 
journals of the time, was somewhat dis- 
turbed by what was termed “ Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow’s flop,” and the 
humorous incidents that attended it. 

Thurlow had been a stanch sup- 
porter of the rights of the colonies and 
yet voted for the bill to employ a horde 
of mercenaries to subdue them. In 
advocating its passage he surprised his 
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fellow-peers, who had but little esteem 
for his loyalty to the crown, by raising 
his hands above his head and exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ When I forget my king, may my 
God forget me!” whereupon John 
Wilkes, the famous popular leader in the 
House of Commons, who was sitting in 
the gallery, called out audibly, “ He’ll 
see you damned first !” 

It is said, also, that the Earl of Chat- 
ham, in his amazement at the hypocriti- 
cal effrontery of his former coadjutor, 
forgot his characteristic dignity for the 
moment and ran out of the House ex- 
claiming, “ My God, what a rascal!” 
Sixteen thousand Hessians were hired 
for the war at fifty dollars a head, paid 
to their rulers, each Hessian soldier to 
receive for his own pay two dollars per 
month. It was stipulated that the sum 
of thirty-three dollars should be paid 
for each Hessian who was killed, and 
three wounded should be counted as 
one dead. 

The application to Holland for mili- 
tary hirelings was answered by the 
States-General in terms worthy of the 
land of Van Tromp, Hugo Grotius, and 
Van Olden Barneveld. ‘Their indig- 
nant response was— 


‘* For the hiring of armed mercenaries to subju- 
gate a people struggling for liberty, the King of 
England should rather solicit the despotic Sultan 
of Turkey than the Free States-General of Hol- 
land.” 


Washington, being fully apprised of 
the impending blow, prepared to meet 
it by extending and strengthening the 
works projected under General Charles 
Lee, who had been assigned in April by 
order of the Congress to the command 
of the Southern Department. 

The chief engineer, who located and 
planned the works, was Colonel Rufus 
Putnam, of Massachusetts, who was a 
blood relative of General Israel Put, 
nam, but being a gentleman and a sol- 
dier of a very lofty type, the relationship 
must have been an exceedingly distant 
one, 

The main line of defence was located 
on Long Island, in the western limits of 
Brooklyn, then a town with about four 
thousand inhabitants, and consisted of 
an intrenched camp enclosed by heavy 
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breastworks connecting nine redoubts, 
the strongest of which was a half-bas- 
tion work at the Wallabout, where the 
United States Navy-Yard now stands, 
mounting ten guns. 

The intrenchments extended thence 
northwesterly to a point near the pres- 
ent intersection of Portland Street and 
Flushing Avenue, and in an irregular 
broken line, with three re-entering an- 
gles, along the ways now termed Flat- 
bush Avenue and Powers Street, and 
then in a southwesterly direction to 
Gowanus Creek, at the junction of two 
roads now designated as Carroll Street 
and Second Avenue. At apoint which 
is now the northeast corner of Nevins 
and Dean Streets there was a six-gun 
redoubt, and another of five guns at 
the southeast gorner of what is now 
Washington Square, near the Jamaica 
road. There was also a work mount- 
ing six guns on Bergen’s Hill, and an- 
other of four guns on what is now the 
head of the railroad tunnel in Atlantic 
Street. Heavy breastworks were thrown 
up at the New Bedford and Flatbush 
passes, and on the road to Yellow Hook, 
and three regiments of riflemen had 
been stationed to hold them. 

The line was about two miles in 
length, and was established with great 
skill, commanding all the approaches, 
well ditched, and encircled by a belt of 
abatis one hundred or more feet in 
breadth, commencing at from seventy- 
five to one hundred yards in front of 
the breastworks, made of the sharp- 
pointed branches of felled trees, facing 
outward and forming a complete entan- 
glement to detain the enemy’s columns 
under fire should they advance to as- 
sault it. General Nathaniel Greene, a 
faultless commander, whose character 
reflected every soldierly virtue as in a 
mirror of diamonds, was assigned by 
Washington to the command of the 
forces on Long Island. 

A strong redoubt with twelve guns 
was constructed on Governor’s Island, 
and the adjacent channels obstructed 
within easy range by sunken hulks filled 
with stones, and another work of eight 
heavy guns was situated at the Battery, 
the channel within six hundred yards 
of its front being well obstructed with 
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sunken barges, from which projected, 
down stream, heavy timbers with sharp, 
fire-hardened points, A redoubt of nine 
guns, to command the channel of the 
Hudson, was located on the high ground 
two hundred and ninety yards directly 
in rear of Trinity Church. 

The defensive works on Long Island 
mounted sixty guns, and those in the 
lower part of New York, and on Gov- 
ernor’s Island, and at Red Hook, where 
there was a redoubt of eight guns, fifty- 
one guns, ranging in calibres from six 
to twenty-four pounders. 

Washington, with sound military judg- 
ment, had opposed any attempt to hold 
New York and Brooklyn. They were 
insular positions, untenable against an 
enemy who combined with a land force 
far superior to his own an unlimited 
naval strength, which could completely 
dominate all lines of communication 
with his supplies, and speedily subject 
his army to a state of siege. It was 
the very position that the British com- 
mander himself would have chosen for 
the Continental army. as certain ulti- 
mately to effect its destruction or sur- 
render, both the topography and hydrog- 
raphy marking it indefensible by any 
force and armament that the Americans 
could command. It could justly be said 
of it, as Napoleon said of the Pyre- 
nean Peninsula, where his arms suf- 
fered such irredeemable disaster—“ In 
Spain a large army will starve, and a 
small army will be beaten.” 

General Greene, with the fine per- 
ceptions and broad judgment of a true 
military commander, protested ear- 
nestly against any attempt to occupy 
New York and Brooklyn with the Con- 
tinental army, predicting that to do so 
“would place it in a pocket to be caught 
like a rat in its hole.” He even urged, 
and most sagaciously, that both towns, 
inhabited as they were for the most 
part by a set of pestiferous Tories, 
should be burned to the ground, in or- 
der to prevent the British from occupy- 
ing the buildings for winter quarters. 

But the Congress, without a single 
member who knew the art of war more 
than a spinster, overruled the com- 
mander-in-chief of all the Continental 
forces, and, mistaking its unenlightened 
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perversity for wise resolution, ordered 
that Manhattan and the contiguous 
islands should be defended at all haz- 
ards. 

As there was a wide extent of coun- 
try to be observed the army stood 
greatly in need of cavalry, and that 
need became more pressing as the cam- 
paign advanced. 

A body of five hundred mounted men, 
styled “The Connecticut Light Horse,” 
under the command of Colonel Thomas 
Seymour, had reported for duty early 
in June; but Washington was soon de- 
prived of them from a cause that 
showed how weak and vicious was the 
military system that sanctioned the 
control by the government of any col- 
ony of its troops enlisted in the Con- 
tinental service. 

They refused to do guard-duty un- 
less mounted, and their commander ad- 
dressed a note to Washington in which 
he set forth that by the laws of Con- 
necticut the Light Horse were exempt 
from garrison duty, and from every 
class of service that would separate 
them from their horses. 

Their intractable course was no 
doubt due in some measure to the con- 
stant gibing that was levelled at them 
by the infantry, especially the troops 
from the South. As they were rather 
awkward riders, using very short stir- 
rups, and their uniforms were dyed 
with walnuts of a yellowish hue, they 
were railed at as “ Shag-bark roosters,” 
and they finally mutinied and rode out 
of camp. The army had often good 
reason to lament their departure, as 
their services would have been of in- 
estimable value on Long Island and 
in the campaign in New Jersey. 

The decisive victory won by the 
troops of South Carolina, on June 28th, 
over the British fleet of Sir Peter Par- 
ker, and a land*force under Sir Henry 
Clinton, at Sullivan’s Island, had added 
to the prestige of General Charles Lee, 
and strengthened the cabal formed in 
the army to displace Washington, and 
confer the supreme command of the 
Continental forces on that arch-mili- 
tary pretender and subsequently proved 
traitor. It thus acquired also a strong 
support in Congress, even John Adams, 
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covertly, and his colteague, James Lov- 
ell, openly, at a later date, giving their 
aid to carry out the nefarious scheme. 
Lee, with the shiftiness of a practised 
adventurer, being in command of the 
Southern Department, had managed to 
gather on the Carolina coast laurels no 
seed of which had been sowed by his 
hand. He had opposed making any 
defence at Fort Sullivan, and withdrew 
one half the powder from its magazine 
on the pretext that he wished to “save 
ammunition,” and thus prevented the 
signal victory from being even still 
more disastrous to the enemy, by com- 
pelling the garrison to slacken its fire 
for two hours while awaiting the arrival 
of a fresh supply of powder sent by the 
Committee of Safety from Charleston. 

The following extract from a letter, 
written by Washington to Lee on Au- 
gust 12th, shows how he utilized the 
timely victory to inspirit the troops at 
the North, and impel them to emulate 
the splendid example of the dauntless 
riflemen who had beaten back Eng- 
land’s battle-ships, and veteran soldiers 
in humiliating defeat : 


‘* Notwithstanding I shall probably feel the 
effect, I do most cordially congratulate you on 
your victory over Clinton and the British squad- 
ron at Sullivan’s Island. 

‘** A victory undoubtedly it is, when an enemy 
are drubbed and driven from a country they were 
sent to conquer. Such is the case of Clinton 
and Sir Peter Parker, who are now with the fleet 
and army at Staten Island, where General Howe 
and the troops from Halifax have been ever since 
the last day of June, and Lord Howe since the 
twelfth of July. 

‘*Some Hessians, and a pretty many of the 
Scottish laddies have got in, and the residue of 
the fleet, parted with off the banks of Newfound- 
land, hourly expected. When the whole arrive 
matters will soon come to a decision, everything 
being prepared on both sides for the appeal, and 
on ours I hope it will be obstinate if not success- 
ful. The latter it is not in the power of mortals 
tocommand, but they may endeavor to deserve 
it; and this, I am persuaded, our troops will 
more than ever aim at, as I have impressed upon 
their minds the gallant behavior of the brave few 
who defended Sullivan’s Island.” 


In the same letter he thus refers to 
the expedition which the Congress, in 
its always ill-timed spirit of military 
officiousness, had despatched to the 


Canada border, and which was then 








wasting its time far to the northward, 
on the confines of Vermont, instead of 
reinforcing Washington’s army, which 
was menaced by a vastly superior 
force: 


‘** Our affairs in the North have been growing 
from bad to worse, still I hope they will mend, 
as one great source of the evil is in a way of be- 
ing removed, I mean the small-pox ; but the 
army have retreated from place to place till they 
are now got to Ticonderoga, opposite to which, on 
the east side of Lake Champlain, they are about 
to establish a post, which, they say, will be in- 
vulnerable ; but whether it may be somewhat like 
the man who built a mill on account of a beauti- 
ful fall, then had to consider whether it was prac- 
ticable to bring water to it, remains in some 
measure to be determined, as it is the opinion of 
scme that the enemy may pass this post, and get 
into Lake George without receiving the least an- 
noyance from this work.” 


The Continental Congress having is- 
sued the Declaration of American In- 
dependence on July 4, 1776, it was read 
to every regiment in the army, and on 
July 11th, in the presence of Washing- 
ton and his staff, standing in a hollow 
square formed by a brigade, in the open 
space now the New York City Hall 
Park. 

At this time a singular device was 
prepared at the instance and under the 
direction of the great and good Benja- 
min Franklin, to seduce. the Hessian 
troops from the British service. It 
was termed by the American soldiers 
“ Hessian bait,” and consisted of sev- 
eral thousand quarter-pound packages 
of well-cured Virginia leaf tobacco, 
each package containing a printed cir- 
cular in German, signed by the Presi- 
dent of Congress, assuring each of 
them who deserted a safe asylum in the 
interior of the country, with all the 
rights of native citizens, and a grant of 
fifty acres of land. Washington adopted 
the following method for getting the 
seductive invitations into the hands of 
those for whom they were designed. 
Detachments of his troops would al- 
most daily approach the Hessian out- 
posts, and on being observed and _ pur- 
sued would drop vast numbers of the 
packages in their apparently terror- 
stricken flight, which the Hessian sol- 
diers, with a keen scent for plunder, 
would halt to gather up, much prefer- 
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ring the smoke of the pipe to the smoke 
of battle. 

The tobacco, however, did not all 
end in smoke, for many of the sturdy 
fellows deserted their ranks and came 
into the American lines almost daily, 
and soon beat their swords into plough- 
shares on farms in New York and Con- 
necticut. 

At this critical period the American 
army was shocked by the discovery of 
a plot to take the life of Washington. 
The scheme of murder was devised by 
Tryon, the infamous royal governor of 
New York, then in the camp of Gen- 
eral Howe. The plan was to poison 
Washington with powdered arsenic in- 
troduced into the mess of green peas 
served on his table, a vegetable which 
he was known to partake of daily when 
in season, and at the same time to blow 
up the main magazine and arsenal in 
New York. As arsenic has a slightly 
sweetish flavor, and green peas at that 
day were prepared with a light sprink- 
ling of crushed loaf-sugar, the deadly 
poison could not have been detected by 
taste. 

The plot was revealed by Washing- 
ton’s negro cook, who had been assured 
of her freedom, and a large sum of 
“gold money ” if she would engage in 
it. It was a tempting offer, but the 
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dark-skinned vassal kept the whiteness 
of her soul. Eight persons were ar- 
rested on strong suspicion of being in 
the murderous conspiracy, among 
them David Matthews, the Mayor of 
New York. The evidence disclosed 
that Thomas Hickey, an Englishman, 
who had served in the British army 
prior to the war, and was then a corpo- 
ral in Washington’s body-guard, was 
the chief agent, charged with the exe- 
cution of the plot. 

Hickey was tried by court-martial, 
and sentenced to death, upon clear 
proof of his guilt, which he, indeed, 
confessed, and was publicly hanged at 
Bowling Green on June 26, 1776, as 
the record of his trial and execution 
shows. ‘ 

Washington, soon after this disclos- 
ure of perfidy in the ‘ranks of soldiers 
specially chosen to guard his person, 
organized a body-guard of one hundred 
and fifty men, seventy of whom were 
well mounted and equipped as dra- 
goons, that is, with carbines and pis- 
tols as well as sabres. It was termed 
“The Life Guard,” and composed en- 
tirely of native Virginians, who were 
either personally known to him, or 
fully vouched for as good and true 
men. ‘They were also selected accord- 
ing to a high physical standard, and 
none were less than five feet ten inches 
in height. 

Their uniform was a double-breasted 
blue cloth cutaway coat, with white 
cloth facings, oval brass buttons, white 
cloth vest and breeches, black stock, 
and black gaiters, with stiff, round-top, 
narrow brim, black felt hat, with blue 
and white feathers. The cavalry of 
the Life Guard carried a white silk flag, 
bearing in its centre, wrought with blue 
silk in large letters, the motto, ‘‘ Con- 
QUER OR Diz!” 

Washington refuted the idea that he 
was governed by sectional prejudice 
in the selection of the men who com- 
posed his Life Guard, by appointing as 
their commander Major Caleb Gibbs, 
of Rhode Island, a daring and highly 
accomplished soldier, who had risen 
from the ranks in the Second Rhode 
Island Infantry, in Greene’s brigade. 

That unworthy prejudice, however, 
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was virulent in the army, and often led 
to insulting jeers and serious alterca- 
tions between officers and soldiers from 
the different sections of the country. 
Washington recognized its existence 
and its baneful influence, and in an 
order dated July 1, 1776, he thus re- 
buked it : 


‘*The General most earnestly entreats the offi- 
cers and soldiers to consider the consequences 
that must follow the manifestation of sectional 
prejudices ; that they can in no way assist our 
enemies more effectually than by making divisions 
among ourselves ; that the honor and success of 
the army, and the safety of our bleeding coun- 
try depend upon harmony and good agreement 
with each other. The provinces are all united 
to oppose the common enemy, and all distinc- 
tions should be sunk in the name of American. 
To make this name honorable and to preserve 
the liberty of our country ought to be cur only 
emulation ; and he will be the best soldier and 
the best patriot who contributes most to this 
glorious work, whatever his station, or from 
whatever part of the continent he may come. 
Let all distinctions of nations, countries, and 
provinces, therefore, be lost in the generous con- 
test as to who shall behave with the most cour- 
age against the enemy, and the most kindness 
and good humor to each other. If there be any 
officers or soldiers so lost to virtue and a love of 
their country as to continue such practices after 
this order, the General assures them, and is au- 
thorized by Congress to declare to the whole 
army, that such persons shall be severely pun- 
ished and dismissed from the service with dis- 
grace.” 


No commander ever gave more at- 
tention to those details that are essen- 
tial to efficient military service, and 
which, if disregarded, may prove fatal 
to the wisest tactical combinations. 
In its final analysis the science of war 
is the economics of killing, and Wash- 
ington well knew that the private sol- 
dier is not only the unit of organiza- 
tion in an army, but its real motive 
power, and that its success in war de- 
pends primarily upon his efficient dis- 
charge of the duties of his place, and 
especially that in battle he should imi- 
tate nature, that never wastes any of 
her forces. 

Hence the following order, issued 
on August roth, when it appeared that 
a battle was impending : 


‘* The General expects that all soldiers who are 
entrusted with the defence of any work will be- 
have with great coolness and bravery, and will 
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Washington, Henry, and Pendleton going to the First Congress. 
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be particularly careful not to throw away their 
fire. 

‘* He recommends to them to load for their first 
fire with one musket-ball and four or eight 
buckshot, according to the size and strength of 
their pieces. 

‘* The brigadiers are to order a circle to be 
marked round the several redoubts by which their 
officers are to be directed in giving orders for the 
first discharge. 

** Small brush may be set up to make the line 
more distinct, and familiar to the men, who are, by 
no means, to be ordered to fire before the enemy 
arrive at the circle.” 


The movements of the enemy shortly 
after this order was issued showed that 
the time would soon come to translate 
its instructions into action. 

General Greene, who had been in 
command of the troops on Long Island, 
was taken down with a raging fever on 
August 18th, and was succeeded in the 
command by Major-General John Sulli- 
van, of New Hampshire, an excellent 
officer, who was in every respect worthy 
of it. 

On August 22d the British command- 
er, General Sir William Howe, trans- 
ferred his army from Staten Island to 
Long Island, disembarking near New 


Utrecht. It consisted of nine brigades 
of infantry, British and Hessian, ten 
field batteries numbering sixty guns, 
and twelve squadrons of dragoons. 
The American force on that day was 
about twelve thousand eight hundred, 
of which nearly seven thousand were 
posted at Brooklyn. 

As that force constituted a grand di- 
vision of the army, General Putnam 
claimed the right to command it by vir- 
tue of his rank as the senior Major- 
General. Washington, most unhappily 
for the cause of America, acceded to 
the claim, and Putnam assumed com- 
mand of the Continental troops on Long 
Island on August 23d, superseding 
General Sullivan. He at once pro- 
ceeded to organize defeat for the 
American army. General Sullivan, who 
had been doing duty outside of the 
intrenched lines, and was thoroughly 
familiar with the country, was posted 
within them, and General Stirling, who 
had no knowledge on the subject, was 
stationed beyond them, but within a mile 
of the intrenched camp. The troops 
posted at the passes in the wooded 
heights through which the roads lead- 
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ing from the enemy’s position entered 
Brooklyn were withdrawn, and the 
breastworks thrown up to command 
the passes abandoned. 

By General Sullivan’s order mounted 
patrols, employed by him, with the ap- 
proval of the Commander-in-Chief, ata 
charge of fifty dollars a night, scoured 
the country for some miles between 
the passes and the enemy’s lines on 
Staten Island. This precaution to pre- 
vent a surprise, so manifestly proper 
when the British army was encamped 
fifteen miles away, became of the first 
necessity, since it had landed on Long 
Island, and taken up a threatening po- 
sition, within from three to four miles 
of the Bedford and Flatbush passes. 
Yet despite the plainest dictates of 
common prudence, after withdrawing 
the troops stationed to guard the 
passes, Putnam, on the evening of 
August 26th, ordered that no patrol 
should be employed beyond the passes. 

General Sullivan, as he stated in 
his official report, protested against the 
withdrawal of the troops from the 
passes, and the order prohibiting any 
further patrol service, as violative of 
Washington’s positive commands, and 
fraught with the greatest danger to the 
American army. 

On the very night that the patrols 
were withdrawn the British forces, not 
less than twenty thousand strong, ad- 
vanced along the Jamaica and Flatland 
roads, and seized the main passes. 
They would undoubtedly have sur- 
prised and carried the intrenched line, 
if they had not been accidentally dis- 
covered by Colonel Atlee, a gallant of- 
ficer who commanded a Pennsylvania 
regiment, engaged on detached service 
under General Woodhull in the south- 
western part of the island, destroying 
forage and driving in cattle, and was 
on his return march to Brooklyn when 
he saw that the enemy was advanc- 
ing in force. Colonel Atlee’s courier 
reached General Putnam between three 
and four o’clock in the morning, and 
delivered a note from that officer stat- 
ing that the British army was advanc- 
ing to attack the lines and had already 
entered Bedford Pass. 

Upon receiving that information 
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Putnam’s plain duty was to man his 
breastworks, to have every soldier at 
his post, and await daylight, which 
would break within an hour and reveal 
the position of the British forces, if they 
did not attack earlier, and,in the mean- 
time, despatch a staff officer to notify 
the Commander-in-chief that the ene- 
my was advancing in force. He well 
knew that the lines were fortified, that 
battle might be delivered from behind 
them against an enemy superior in nu- 
merical strength, and yet he ordered 
out two brigades, commanded respec- 
tively, by Generals Sullivan and Stir- 
ling, with positive instructions /o attack 
the enemy in the open field. 

Those brigades were composed of 
the choicest troops in the army, and 
soon after daydawn they were en- 
gaged in front with forces that out- 
numbered them three to one. Although 
defeat was inevitable they battled for 
five hours against fearful odds with a 
bravery that deserved victory. ‘They 
more than once broke and forced back 
the British lines with their deadly fire 
and resolute bayonet charges, but their 
ranks were rapidly thinned by the vol- 
leys of musketry that swept along their 
front and were poured in upon their 
flanks. 

Colonel Haslett’s regiment of Dela- 
ware riflemen, known as “The Blue 
Hen’s Chickens,” Colonel Smallwood’s 
Maryland Rifle Corps, and the Ninth 
Regiment of Pennsylvania Light Infan- 
try, formed in line, and_ breaking 
through the grenadiers of Lord Corn- 
wallis, effected their retreat, with the 
loss of one-half their number, across 
the marsh at the mouth of Gowanus 
Creek. 

Washington’s head-quarters, which 
were formerly at 184 Pearl Street, New 
York, had been changed to the Kenne- 
dy House, No. 1 Broadway. He learned 
that a battle was in progress from hear- 
ing the cannonade, no word having 
been sent him by Putnam, whose whole 
conduct while in command on Long Isl- 
and, and subsequently in the Highlands, 
bore the ear-marks of studied treach- 
ery. He reached the lines in Brook- 
lyn at seven o’clock, and saw at a 
glance that the two brigades engaged 
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in front were lost beyond rescue. He 
dared not attempt to reinforce them, 
as he had every reason to expect that 
the enemy, in the flush of victory, 
would assault the intrenched lines, 
which he proceeded to reinforce as 
rapidly as possible from the troops in 
New York. He was deeply moved as 
he viewed the gallant and unavailing 
struggle made by his soldiers against 
overpowering numbers, and he ex- 
claimed in agonized tones, “Oh! my 
God, what brave fellows ; must Ameri- 
ca lose this day !” 

There was a touch of the true moral 
sublime revealed by an incident of the 
retreat, which serves to prove that even 
in the ashes of a man’s ruin there may 
be some sparks of good that a great 
eccasion may kindle up into a flame of 
noblest virtue. 

As stated in a former chapter, soon 
after Washington assumed command 
of the army in front of Boston, several 
officers were court-martialed, and ca- 
shiered for cowardice at Bunker’s Hill. 

Among those thus degraded was 
Captain John Callender, of Connecti- 
cut. He had a soldierly presence, was 
but twenty-eight years of age, and had 
been married only a week when he 
marched at the head of his company 
in answer to the long-roll that beat 
throughout New England when Mas- 
sachusetts summoned American patri- 
ots to rally at Boston. He had fallen, 
and the breath of dishonor had with- 
ered the wreath on the brow of his 
bride, but he did not fall, 

rata like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again.” 


He still loved his country, whose jus- 
tice had laid its hand heavily upon 
him, and to serve her cause he enlist- 
ed as a private soldier, selecting a reg- 
iment from a distant colony, that he 
might avoid the eyes of those to whom 
he was personally known, and who 
might taunt him with his disgrace. 
As the three regiments I have named 
were falling back to Gowanus Creek, 
his company of Atlee’s light infantry 
was ordered to support a nine-pounder 
gun of Carpenter’s (Massachusett’s) 


battery, posted in a narrow road to 
cover their retreat. They delivered 
their fire steadily, and the solitary gun 
poured its charges of grape and canis- 
ter-shot into the Hessian columns that 
were pressing forward to flesh their 
already dripping bayonets in the bod- 
ies of the retreating Continentals. 

But as all the officers of the company 
were soon killed or wounded, it began 
falling back in disorder when Callen- 
der seized the sword that had fallen 
from the grasp of his slain captain, and 
waving it above his head called out 
to his comrades, “‘ Men, for God’s sake 
face the British! Stand by the gun! 
Don’t be shot in the back !.” 

Inspired by his example they held 
their ground until the retreat of the 
regiments struggling through the mo- 
rass was effected. 

Callender fell with three gunshot and 
five bayonet wounds, as the Hessians 
rushed upon the gun, but not until he 
had cut down two or three of their offi- 
cers. His brow, but lately clouded with 
infamy, had become glorious in the 
light of battle, and the patriotic blood 
that bathed it had washed out every 
stain of dishonor. John Callender’s 
bravery on the Flatbush road was often 
told of around the Continental camp- 
fires, and when he rejoined his regi- 
ment eighteen months later, at Valley 
Forge, being exchanged and fully re- 
covered from his wounds, Washington 
called him out from the ranks, in the 
presence of the troops that he was re- 
viewing, and gave him his hand, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Welcome back to the army, 
brave Captain Callender!” An order 
was at once issued expunging the rec- 
ord of the court-martial that had tried 
and sentenced him, and he was there- 
upon commissioned as a captain in the 
Continental line. He was lieutenant- 
colonel of his regiment at the siege of 
Yorktown, and was among the first to 
enter the redoubt that the American 
troops carried by storm on the extreme 
right of the British line, under the lead 
of Colonel Alexander Hamilton, on the 
evening of October 14, 1781. 

He survived the war many years, and 
none of his descendants have cause to 
blush at the name of John Callender. 























‘The American loss at the battle of 
Long Island was not less than three 
thousand, and thus each star upon the 
coat-collar of Major-General Putnam 
had cost the Continental army one 
thousand brave soldiers. 
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seven hundred yards off in their front, 
and a rapid river three-fourths of a 
mile in width in their rear. ‘Their only 
line of retreat lay dcross the East River, 
and the British fleet might command 
that line at any moment by forcing the 





George Washington. 


From the Trumbull portrait. 


But the disaster extended far beyond 
the field of battle. It emboldened the 
disaffected to crowd to the standard of 
the British general, and so demoralized 
the militia in Washington’s army that 
hundreds of them deserted nightly and 
returned to their homes. 

The position of the Continental army 
after the battle became every hour more 
and more critical. Within the lines on 
Long Island there were eight thousand 
men, with a victorious enemy at least 
twenty thousand strong, but six or 





obstruction below it. Washington's de- 
cision was quickly made ; he impressed 
every craft upon the river, and with 
masterly strategy made a vigorous at- 
tack on all the British outposts early 
on the night of the zgth, and even ad- 
vanced a field battery and shelled the 
right of their line. At ten o’clock on 
that night he began embarking his 
troops for New York. The passage 
across the river was favored by a heavy 
curtain of mist that concealed it from 
the view of the lookout on board of a 
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British vessel of war that lay anchored 
within less than a mile of the point of 
embarkation. 

The boats were ‘managed by that 
noble soldier Colonel John Glover, and 
his Marblehead regiment of hardy New 
England sailors, veterans of the sea, 
who were accustomed to tread the reel- 
ing decks of their ships as firmly as if 
they trod the land. They were at home 
upon the water, and bent to their oars 
with a will, for they were all true pa- 
triots and well knew that they carried 
America and her fortunes through the 
darkness of that eventful night. 

Before the day dawned Washington 
had his army safely lafided, and well 
aligned in New York, while General 
Howe’s advanced pickets were watch- 
ing the empty lines at Brooklyn, una- 
ware that no sentry walked his beat 
behind their threatening guns. On 
September 7th it was decided by a 
council of war that New York town 
should be evacuated, and all military 
stores were transferred as quickly as 
possible to Fort Lee, a work of twenty 
guns on the right bank of the Hudson, 
about one mile below the mouth of the 
Harlem River, and fifteen miles above 
New York on the Jersey shore. 

The British pressed the rear-guard, 
consisting of Putnam’s division, closely 
as it retired from the town on the morn- 
ing of September 16th, killing and 
wounding sixty, and capturing nearly 
two hundred of them. ‘That general, 
however, was in no danger, for he was 
too profound a student of the law of 
safe distances, as applied to projectiles, 
to imperil his person, and he was far to 
the front beyond the range of any 
known arm, while his command was 
being directed on its retreat by Major 
Aaron Burr of his staff. On the same 
morning Washington came face to face 
with the supreme moment of his mili- 
tary career, and black despair. seemed 
to fall upon his soul like 


‘** The shadow of a starless night.” 


There was a redoubt of six guns, 
with a line of breastworks at Kip’s 
Bay, near the water’s edge, garrisoned 
by a company of New York artillery, 


and two regiments of Connecticut mili- 
tia. 

Having been notified that the British 
had landed a mile below the redoubt, 
which was located at a point now the 
east end of Thirty-sixth Street, he or- 
dered forward the brigades of Parsons 
and Fellows to support the garrison, 
and decided to assume command of 
the united force in person in the ab- 
sence of General Putnam, to whose di- 
vision those troops belonged, and who 
was, no doubt, still under the influence 
of his early and provident fear, or was 
utterly indifferent to his duty. 

The two supporting brigades had not 
advanced far when they met the militia 
in full flight, they having abandoned 
the work without firing a shot, at sight 
of the red-coats. ‘The brigades, instead 
of halting the fugitives, or at least 
opening fire upon the regiment of Brit- 
ish grenadiers that was pursuing them, 
broke ranks and fled also in the wildest 
confusion. As Washington galloped 
up to the mob of armed cowards he ex- 
claimed, “ By God! Are these the men 
I am to save America with?” 

His utmost efforts failed to rally 
them, although aided by his staff and 
the cavalry of his life-guard. For an in- 
stant he lost his self-control ; he struck 
down several of the panic-stricken offi- 
cers with the flat of his sword, and was 
about to charge the British line, then 
advancing within one hundred and fifty 
yards, refusing to retire from the field, 
despite the earnest appeal of his staff 
officers, when Major Gibbs, the com- 
mander of the life-guard, seized his 
bridle and turned his horse’s head to the 
rear, and prevailed upon him to retire. 

3ut his soul was like a Damascus 
sword blade, which, though bent with 
point to hilt, quickly is straight again. 
He was dangerous even in retreat, and 
would strike back whenever his ad- 
vancing enemy left him an opening to 
deal a blow. 

Four hours later he attacked the ene- 
my’s left, which rested where the Bloom- 
ingdale Asylum now stands. In dis- 
obedience of his orders, Major Leitch, 
who commanded two hundred Virginia 
riflemen, engaged in the enterprise, 
while Colonel Thomas Knowlton, who 




















was to co-operate, had command of 
the same number of his famous Con- 
necticut light infantry, attacked in 
front instead of in rear. The enemy, 
though driven at first, rallied, and a 
severe engagement followed, both sides 
being reinforced. Washington formed 
his troops on the line of what is now 
124th Street, between the present 
Eighth and Ninth Avenues, and lead- 
ing a charge in person drove the British 
back nearly seven hundred yards to 
their main body, and then retired un- 
disturbed, with a loss of sixty-five killed 
and wounded, the enemy’s loss being 
not less than two hundred. 

Colonel Knowlton, the hero of the 
rail-fence breastwork in the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, fell while leading his 
command, and Washington thus noticed 
his death in general orders : 

“The gallant and brave Colonel 
Knowlton, who would have been an 
honor to any country, having fallen 
yesterday while gloriously fighting, 
Captain Brown is to take command of 
the party lately led by Colonel Knowl- 
ton.” 

The army fell back to Kingsbridge, 
whence its detachments harassed the 
enemy by daily attacks, until October 
26th, when it marched to White Plains, 
in Westchester County, to meet General 
Howe, who had landed at Throgg’s 
Neck on the 2oth with a force of about 
seven thousand, and had advanced to 
the Bronx, where his crossing was dis- 
puted resolutely for five days by Colonel 
William Prescott, the hero of Bunker’s 
Hill, in command of a detachment con- 
sisting of his own regiment and that of 
the indomitable Colonel John Glover, 
all soldiers worthy of Massachusetts. 

The position of the army skirting the 
valley of the Bronx was well intrenched, 
for no commander ever knew better 
than Washington the value of cover for 
infantry, and he was, indeed, the orig- 
inator of the whole modern system of 
rifle-pits, and the slight field-breast- 
works that have so often turned the 
scale of victory in favor of inferior 
numbers. He was there attacked on 
October 28th by Howe with a force of 
eight or nine thousand British and 
Hessian troops, a number about double 
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his own. Four regiments of militia ad- 
vantageously posted on his left gave 
way and fled at the first fire, and, despite 
the bravery of other troops, the Con- 
tinental Army was driven from the field 
in twenty minutes. They fell back two 
miles to an intrenched position on the 
high ground known as “The Hill,” 
where they were threatened for several 
days by the enemy, who drew off on No- 
vember 7th to Kingsbridge, without 
venturing to renew the attack. 

Washington soon after established 
his head-quarters at Fort Lee, anticipat- 
ing rightly that the enemy would make 
Fort Washington his next point of at- 
tack. That fort was a_half-bastion 
earthwork built on a high rocky hill, 
near the Harlem River, and mounted 
twenty-two guns of various calibres, 
and with the four-gun redoubt immedi- 
ately north of it, at the western terminus 
of what is now 185th Street, command- 
ed the navigation of the Hudson, and all 
points within range. An extended line 
of breastworks, with flanking redoubts, 
had been thrown up for five or six hun- 
dred yards south and west of it, and 
mounted thirty guns. The troops 
charged with the defence of these 
works numbered about three thousand, 
rank and file, under the command of 
Colonel Robert Magaw, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The British and Hessians, under the 
command of Lord Cornwallis and Lieu- 
tenant-General Knyphausen, to the 
number of about six or seven thousand, 
moved to theattack early on the morn- 
ing of the 16th of November, and were 
met with spirit by the Americans in the 
redoubts and breastworks, for several 
hours, by a well-sustained fire. These 
troops, however, finding that their sev- 
eral positions were being turned, fell 
back to the main work, which was at 
once subjected to a severe bombard- 
ment from five field batteries of nine- 
pounder guns and twelve-pounder how- 
itzers, which continued for about thirty 
minutes, and was steadily replied to by 
the guns of the fort. At the end of 
that time the enemy advanced to the 
assault. The attacking column con- 
sisted of four regiments of Hessians 
commanded by Colonel Rahl, which’ 
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advanced up the slope west of the fort, 
and when within one hundred and fifty 
yards of it, halted under cover of a 
slight swell of the ground, and sent in 
a white flag with a demand for surren- 
der. Colonel Magaw acceded to the 
demand with the condition that the offi- 
cers should retain their private prop- 
erty. Washington was observing the 
progress of the attack through his 
field-glass from the parapet of Fort 
Lee, and when he saw the flag of the 
Union hauled down, and the white flag 
hoisted, he instantly sent a written or- 
der to Colonel Magaw, by a staff officer, 
commanding him to defend the fort to 
the last extremity, and assuring him of 
a speedy reinforcement. Magaw re- 
plied that the negotiations had gone too 
far for him to recede, a statement 
which was not true, for, according to 
the laws of war, until the articles of 
capitulation are duly signed and de- 
livered (and in that case they were only 
being reduced to writing), even a prof- 
fer of surrender that has been accepted 
can be withdrawn, the troops on either 
side to resume their original positions. 
The Maryland Rifles, commanded by 
Colonel Otho Holland Williams, and 
the Philadelphia Light Infantry, under 
command of Colonel Cadwalader, a 
splendid body of soldiers, were in the 
fort, and they alone could have repulsed 
the assaulting columns. The only man 
of the garrison who appeared to be de- 
moralized was its commander, and the 
degree of his poltroonery may be meas- 
ured by the fact that but five men had 
been killed in the fort and only fifteen 
wounded, and the losses at the outlying 
works, during the entire day’s fighting, 
did not exceed a total of eighty killed 
and wounded. Yet twenty-eight hun- 
dred men were surrendered with two 
hundred commissioned officers, and a 
strong-work well supplied with muni- 
tions of war, in an almost impregnable 
position, and upon terms that doomed 
them to rot in British prison ships. 

Two days after the surrender Wash- 
ington thus wrote to his brother Au- 
gustine : 

“If every nerve is not strained to 
recruit this army, the game is pretty 
nearly up. 

* 


“You can form no idea of the perplex- 
ity of my situation. Noman, I believe, 
ever had a greater choice of difficulties, 
and less means to extricate himself 
from them. 

“ However, under a full persuasion of 
the justice of our cause, I cannot en- 
tertain an idea that it will finally sink, 
though it may remain for some time 
under a cloud.” 

On November 18th Fort Lee was 
abandoned, with its armament and a 
large quantity of stores, as the British 
were crossing the river above it in 
great force, and there was danger of 
the army being hemmed in between the 
Hudson and Raritan Rivers. Wash- 
ington then fell back to Hackensack 
with his army, which numbered but 
four thousand men for duty, and No- 
vember 23d began his memorable re- 
treat through the Jerseys, his plan be- 
ing to make the Delaware River his 
line of defence, and contest the ad- 
vance of the enemy upon Philadelphia, 
where Congress was sitting. 

The winter opened early, and with 
unexampled severity, and snow and 
sleet were falling as the ragged Conti- 
nentals took up the dreary line of 
march that stretched away southward 
for more than seventy miles. 


The gloom of the weather fitly 
symbolized their own deeply cloud- 
ed fortunes. Since they left the 
lines at Boston “ Disaster followed 
fast, and followed faster” upon their 
steps. 

No beam of past glory glittered upon 
their bayonets, and the stars upon the 
blue field of their flag had not been 
brightened by a single ray of victory. 
But they had perfect faith in the jus- 
tice of their cause, and were inspired 
with the firm conviction that it would 
yet be victorious, by their great and 
trusted leader, who daily rode along 
their struggling ranks to give them 
words of cheer. 

They were closely pressed by an 
army nine thousand strong, under the 
command of Lord Cornwallis, the most 
able and enterprising of all the British 
commanders, and the enemy’s sun- 
down gun was the daily signal for them 
to halt, and after cooking some of their 














miserable rations to seek needed rest on 
the frozen ground. 

The following extract from a letter 
written by David Ackerson, of Virginia, 
a lieutenant in the Life Guard, to his 
son in 1811, gives a graphic description 
of Washington, as he appeared on the 
night of December 2, 1776, three days 
before he crossed the Delaware. 

“On that bitter cold night, I had a 
good opportunity to observe General 
Washington closely. He was standing 
near a small camp-fire evidently lost in 
thought, and making no effort to keep 
warm. He seemed six feet and a half 
in height, was as erect as an Indian, 
and did not for a moment relax from a 
military attitude. 

“Washington’s exact height was six 
feet two inches in his boots. He was 
then a little lame from striking his 
knee against a tree. His eyes were so 
gray that they looked almost white, 
and he had a troubled look on his 
colorless face. He had a piece of wool- 
len tied around his throat and was quite 
hoarse. Perhaps the throat trouble of 
which he finally died had its origin 
about then. 

“ Washington’s boots were enormous. 
They were No. 13. His hands were 
large in proportion, and he could not 
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buy a glove to fit him, and had to have 
his gloves made to order. His mouth 
was his strong feature, the lips being 
always tightly compressed. That day 
they were compressed so tightly as to 
be painful to look at. At that time he 
weighed two hundred pounds, and there 
was no surplus flesh about him. He 
was tremendously muscled, and the 
fame of his great strength was every- 
where. His large tent when wrapped 
up with the poles was so heavy that it 
required two men to place it in the 
camp- wagon, but Washington would 
lift it with one hand and throw it on 
the wagon as easily as if it were a pair 
of saddle-bags. He could hold a mus- 
ket with one hand and shoot with pre- 
cision as easily as other men did with a 
horse-pistol. He was at that time in 
the prime of life. His hair was a chest- 
nut brown, his cheeks were prominent, 
and his head was not large compared 
with every other part of his body, 
which seemed large and bony at all 
points. His finger-joints and wrists 
were so large as to be genuine curiosi- 
ties. 

“It was his custom to take a drink of 
rum or whiskey on awakening in the 
morning.” 


T. J..Mackey. 


(To be continued.) 


ON GUARD. 


HE true mind must stand duty at his post, 
Watching each thought that slowly passes by : 
Must note its colors, prove it is no spy 
To gain an entrarce past the outer coast: 
For thoughts, as pilgrims, pass our life’s straight line, 
Some blithe and happy, some with faces sad, 
All should have welcome, howe’er they are clad, 
Who answer “God and Man” as countersign. 





Alice Crary. 




















La Femme au Corset. 


HENRI BOUTET 


MONG the contemporary French 
designers and engravers of note, 
the name of Henri Boutet is 

comparatively unknown outside of his 
own country, although he is perhaps 
the superior of all his colleagues in the 
art of sketching types of city and coun- 
try life. 

Boutet belongs to our own day ; his 
work is distinctly French and essen- 
tially contemporaneous. Each age has 
its own characteristics,- its peculiari- 
ties of people and manners. We walk, 
talk, and laugh differently to-day than 
we did forty years ago; our attitudes, 
movements, and gestures change with 
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our fashions. ‘This is more particularly 
true of Europe, where in Paris, fv-de- 
sttcle ideas have given the woman of 
to-day an air of arrogant independ- 
ence that was entirely absent in her 
formerly. The “new” Parisienne is 
totally unlike her sister of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s time. Her gestures are as orig- 
inal as her conversation; she has a 
new way of throwing back her head in 
laughter, a new way of picking up her 
skirts. It is this new Parisienne that 
30utet knows how to portray on cop- 
per, parchment, canvas, and paper with 
such delightful fidelity, such indescrib- 
able charm. His work, reviewed, may 
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be likened to a moving kaleidoscope in 
which one sees pass all the types imag- 


inable of that great and gay French 


capital. It is interesting to foreigners 
on that account, and also for the dis- 
tinctly Gallic atmosphere of all this 
artist’s work. 

Henri Boutet may be said to be a 


HENRI BOUTET 


Le Ruban Noir. 
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new man in the sense that he is still 
young. He was born in the historic 
Vendée in 1851, and at an early age 
went to Paris, where he spent fifteen 
years in study, imbibing, as the’ very 
breath of his life, the undefinable, mys- 
terious, yet unmistakable atmosphere 
of art to be found in Paris. In June, 
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An Envelope. 


1882, he became editor of Za Vie Artts- 
tigue, an artistic weekly, and in the fol- 
lowing December he established that 
other artistic publication, Z’Art Mo- 
derne. Six years later, he was the lead- 
ing spirit in the issuing of that interest- 
ing little sheet known as Paris-Croguis, 
and on relinquishing his interest in this, 
began the publication of his well-known 
Almanach Boutet, illustrated, naturally, 
by himself. 

Paris, it has been said, loves those 
who love her, and discloses to her favor- 
ites the harmonious mysteries of her 
beautiful monuments, her pretty wom- 
en, her rich, warm sky, and the pictur- 
esque Seine. Boutet is one of the fa- 
vored few, and he has etched on his met- 
al plates those beauties of the fair city 
which the profane are never permitted 
to see. A great lover of the fair sex 
and of the female form, he has sketched 
all the women that have caught’ his 
fancy, from the haughty grande dame 
as she rolls easily along the Champs- 


Elysées in her luxurious victoria, to 
the humble, but fully as attractive, lit- 
tle ouvriére, who, hatless and careless, 
trips along the arteries of the great 
city on her way to work. 

Among Boutet’s etchings, his Femme 
au corset (Woman fitting her corset) is 
one of the best examples. A young 
woman is standing, slightly inclined to 
the right, fastening the hooks of her cor- 
set by a dexterous pressure of her fin- 
gers. The white and dainty undergar- 
ment is delicately yet amply expressed 
by a few bold and graceful strokes of 
the etching-needle. The shoulders and 
neck are bare and life-like. The draw- 
ing is remarkable for its ease of move- 
ment and its spirit. 

Another well-known etching is Dans 
la Rue (In the Street). A work-girl 
with good figure and graceful carriage 
is tripping across the boulevard. In 
one hand she carries the milliner’s box 
containing the work she has to deliver ; 
with the other hand she gracefully lifts 
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her skirts out of reach of the muddy 
streets. But perhaps the most popular 
of all Boutet’s etchings is that entitled 
Le Ruban Noir (Vhe Black Ribbon). 
Itis awoman’s face, typically French— 
even Parisian. A pensive, sweet face 


the engraving on account of its greater 
softness. Many effects easily obtain- 
able in a pastel are impossible when 
engraving on steel or wood. Yetasa 
pastelist, Boutet, himself, has been his 
severest critic. Many of the early pas- 





La Femme vue de Dos. 


on which a fleeting sorrow has cast a 
cloud. The difference between the 


black velvet ribbon and the dark wavy 


hair @ da japonaise is cleverly shown. 
The light effects on the face are admir- 
ably done, and the outlines of the shoul- 
ders are boldly sketched with a master 
hand. 

Not less remarkable than Boutet’s 
etchings and engravings are his pas- 
tels. He, himself, ranks them above 
his etchings. He prefers the pastel to 


tels he executed did not please him, 
and he would often destroy in the 
evening his beautiful creations of the 
morning. Happily some of his early 
work in this direction has escaped de- 
struction and remains as evidence of 
his genius. 

Art wasa gainer by the close asso- 
ciation made by Boutet between the 
steel engraving and the pastel, for the 
artist has rarely resisted the tempta- 
tion of reproducing as a pastel an en- 














graving which he had already finished, 
or in making engravings of the pas- 
tels which struck his fancy. It was in 
his softer moods that Boutet has used 
the pastel. When he wanted to por- 
tray feminine delicacy, an atmospheric 
effect, an uncommon softness of tone, 
he would take up his colored crayons, 
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festations of civilization. Each mov- 
ing object, each person, animal, house, 
and tree has its own peculiar atmos- 
pheric effect, and this atmosphere or 
vapor of life gives to the sky of great 
cities a coloration which an oil paint- 
ing can only render harshly and with a 
heaviness that can be avoided in the 


Paulinette. 


and under his talented fingers came 
pictures which the world has so. ad- 
mired. Many of his compositions, 
such as his dancing girls, have been 
the result of spontaneous inspiration. 
These were roughly sketched while 
visiting the wings of the Opera House 
or the green-room, and finished later. 
It will be noted how in these pictures 
the sensuous and Bohemian physiogno- 
mies of the dancing girls are admirably 
suited to reproduction by the pastel. 
The movement of life in the street 
is one of the most characteristic mani- 


pastel. Boutet’s pictures have nei- 
ther literary nor philosophical interest ; 
they are but studies of effects. They 
are bathed in atmosphere. Their per- 
sonages are living, and yet there is 
nothing dramatic in the general ar- 
rangement. ‘The personages cross the 
street because they are accustomed to 
do so. They pass each other, and as 
the meeting was inevitable no one pays 
any attention to it. It is pure impres- 
sionism, 

Boutet spent many months among 
the peasants of Brittany, and brought 
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back many admirable studies of the 
rude fisherwomen. We reproduce one 
of these, Za Cancalaise, perhaps the 
best. While staying at Cancale, there 
occurred an amusing incident. One 
day he wrote to his publishers in Paris, 
and ina fit of idleness illustrated the 
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La Femme vue de dos (A woman seen 
from the back) is a good example of 
Boutet’s best pastel work applied. to 
the nude. This picture is now in the 
possession of King Milan. Za Made- 
feine, another remarkable pastel, is a 
bold and beautifully executed piece of 





Essais de Pointe. 


envelope with his pen. The drawing, 
reproduced in this article, seems inno- 
cent enough, but it shocked the French 
postal authorities. They blushed for 
the modesty of the Paris letter-carrier 
and, in fact, were so scandalized when 
the envelope came under their notice, 
that they took a strip of gum-paper 
and obliterated part of the sketch. 
The story amused the Parisians for a 
long time. 


work. The Christ, crucified, stands out 
dark against the Eastern sky, lighted 
by the approach of dawn, and at His 
feet lies the sinner. The picture is 
full of atmosphere and breathes relig- 
ion and peace. /Paulinette is one of 
the most remarkable of his studies 
of women’s heads. The artist has put 
into this fine Parisian profile all that 
his art could suggest of delicacy, charm, 
and softness of lines. A volume could 
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Random Sketches. 


be written about this portrait, relating 
the suffering it has caused its creator. 
The artist could not execute it to his 
satisfaction, and numerous attempts 
were destroyed before the present pict- 
ure was signed. Yet the result re- 
warded him. A beautiful and woman- 
ly face grew under Boutet’s crayons 
and brought to the renaissance of the 





pastel the legitimate tribute of the mas- 
terpiece, worthy of the best examples 
of the eighteenth century. 

Much of Boutet’s best work has been 
done for those small and _ entirely 
ephemeral publications, the Parisian 
almanacs. To this category belong 
his Carrefour Parisien (A Paris Square). 
An omnibus standing still, a row of 
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shops brilliantly lighted, two or three 
personages crossing the street, a flick- 
ering gas-lamp, two or three touches 
of color—in a word, a well-known scene 
of every winter evening, which we 
should not notice if our attention were 
not drawn to it by an artist. 

Although it is in the pastel that Bou- 
tet has given his most complete meas- 
ure, he has also painted over fifty can- 
vases in oils. It has always been his 
own opinion that oil-painting was not 
his true vocation. He believes that 
the oil-painting lacks the charm of the 


pastel and the etching both, yet a fine 
example of his work in oils is La Pre- 
mitre Communion (First Communion). 
Boutet has also illustrated a volume of 
ten short stories by Guy de Maupas- 
sant. 

A handsome volume containing re- 
productions of all the best of Boutet’s 
drawings and pastels has just been pub- 
lished in Paris by H. Floury, and it is 
to this source that we are indebted for 
some of the pictures reproduced in this 
article. 

Louis Du Vivier. 
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HE City Editor moaned within 

himself ; he had seen the new 

space-writer’s face go all flaming 
red, then turn a deadly white. 

“Oh, Moses! And I was such a 
blooming chump as to imagine that at 
last we had found a woman with sand 
enough to look a mouse in the eye and 
write it up! To go all ina flunk like 
that, just because I suggested a nice 
little society interview ! Women have 
no business in journalism; the wild 
daring and adventure of a typewriter’s 
life is the extent of their capacity !” 

Aloud, he said : 

“ Of course, you need not try if you 
are afraid of failing, Miss Fenton.” 
She detected a distinct note of con- 
tempt in his voice. ‘‘ The Hon. Bel- 
mont Mosely is a young man who has 
gone up like a rocket, politically ; per- 
haps his phenomenal career has made 
him arrogant ; the few who have tried 
to interview him on private matters 
have never cared to repeat the experi- 
ment. But»if he is to wed one of our 
reigning belles, it would be worth a 
bonus of fifty dollars, besides space- 
measure, to any reporter who will get 
all the particulars of the affair for 
us.” 

- The small, pale face was turned from 
the light which shone unpleasantly 
strong through the office windows, 
curtained only with cobwebs and soot. 


“T will try. I will never come back 
without them.” 

“Thanks, Miss Fenton!” The Edi- 
tor was jubilantly hopeful. “If you 
could get an interview with both par- 
ties, for instance, date of wedding, 
names of bridesmaids, photos—do you 
think you could get her photo, Miss 
Fenton ?—we’d have a scoop on the 
other papers that would make Rome 
howl! ‘The Boss would simply go on 
his knees to you, Miss Fenton ; you 
could ask anything of him! Why, it 
would be better than a lynching! And 
the Old Man will weep for joy over a 
lynching scoop, any day. Spare no 
pains, Miss Fenton, spare no pains!” 

With this pathetic appeal the City 
Editor flew to his den, and no one 
heard the short, rather harsh laugh 
that broke from the lips of the girl re- 
porter. 

“There'll be plenty of pains, never 
fear! Heart pains, pride pains! The 
world never spares them. Why should 
I be exempt more than others?” She 
set a shabby sailor-hat over her waves 
of bronze-brown hair. “ The girl who 
tried this place before me fainted when 
they sent her to write up the Morgue. 
What is a morgue like that compared 
with a memory morgue of dead happi- 
nesses and slain trusts, with the drip, 
drip of hidden tears falling forever on 
their icy faces !— Bah!” she laughed 














again, ruefully, “I am getting poetic, 
and poetry don’t pay in space-writ- 
ing!” 

Out on the hot, rackety streets she 
clenched her small hands, and gave a 
low, sharp cry that seemed to tear its 
way from her heart to her pale lips. 

“ T cannot—I cannot !” 

She stopped short, only an instant ; 
then resolutely walked to the crossing, 
hailed a car, and took a vacant seat 
with the air of one who thinks only of 
business. 

But her thoughts went on in a tu- 
mult, belied by the quiet of the small, 
shabby figure. 

“Fay Fenton, you are a brute! 
What right have you to think of your- 
self or your selfish pride, when that 
fifty dollars means life to your sick 
mother and permanent employment 
after four years of semi-starvation at 
odd jobs. It was only this morning 
that you were on your knees to Fate, 
begging only for a chance to give your 
poor mother the medicine she needs 
and a few comforts! And you vowed 
that you would not think of yourself, 
would be a mere, faithful machine with 
no useless dreams for the future nor 
memory of the past; and now, when a 
glorious chance to be a machine, at 
good pay, better than you hoped, falls 
right in your grasp, you dare to weak- 
en! Iam ashamed of you!” 

Near a broad avenue lined with aris- 
tocratic mansions of brown stone, she 
left the car. 

“The City Editor was kind enough 
to tell me her address!” she laughed 
again, shortly ; “ 139 Golden Avenue!” 

The colored youth in smart livery 
glanced at the shabby figure, then at 
the card, doubtfully ; his eyes met the 
steady, long-lashed, blue-gray ones an 
instant, then he threw open the door 
of a tiny rose-and-gold reception-room. 

Perhaps Fay Fenton, reporter, was 
envious. She glanced around upon the 
dainty luxury longingly, but there was 
no exclamation, only a drawing togeth- 
er of the white brows, a pressure of 
the white teeth on the quivering lower 
lip. 

“A reporter!” The voice in the 
adjoining room was loud, unkindly so, 
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considering that the speaker must have 
known that every word could be heard 


in the reception-room. “What ubiq- 
uitous nuisances they are!” A long. 
yawn, evidently indulged for the pur- 
pose of concealing the note of satisfac- 
tion, that would show in spite of the 
contradictory words. “Well, I sup- 
pose I must see her or be pursued un- 
til I do. Amuse yourself, mon ami ; 
I will get rid of her very soon.” 

“Madge Fortesque always was so 
refined and considerate in her treat- 
ment of working people !”’ soliloquized 
the waiting girl, savagely. Ah, if the 
great social luminaries only knew how 
soon the society reporter learns to 
value them for exactly what they are 
worth! ‘Oh, you want to run before 
she comes, do you, Fay Fenton? Cow- 
ard! If this part of your task is so 
crushing, how ever will you get through 
that other interview which is to come ?” 

A tall girl, with a rather handsome, 
haughty face, and attired in a showy 
home toilet, opened the dividing-door. 
She was studying the card in her hand, 
and her manner was distinctly inso- 
lent. While Miss Fortesque did not 
object to being written up flatteringly 
by leading journals, she seldom thought 
it necessary to treat the writers with 
politeness to gain that end, thereby 
unconsciously complimenting that long- 
suffering class by attributing to it a 
perfection in the grace of Christian 
forbearance that, unfortunately, all of 
its members do not possess. 

“ Miss—ah— Miss Sa 

“Fay Fenton, on the local staff of 
the Zvening Earth.” 

The card fluttered to the floor. Miss 
Fortesque’s eyes, studiously trained to 
cool society indifference in expression, 
stared, actually stared, like those of a 
country maid. Then, as they took in 
every detail of the rusty hat, carefully 
mended dress, shoes which, in spite of 
much evident admonishing, insisted on 
a vainglorious exhibition of their scars 
of service, the arrogant face bright- 
ened with such a look of malicious 
amusement that the cheeks and brow 
of the victim again went a scorching, 
painful scarlet. 
Foolishly sensitive ? 
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you have? Cranmer bravely held his 
hand in the fire for the sake of princi- 
ple, but history does not affirm that he 
refrained from making faces under the 
torture. Madge Fortesque sank into a 
chair. 

“ Miss—ah—Miss—Fenton !”’ there 
was something suggestive of red-hot 
pin-thrusts in the impertinent drawling 
of the words, “ You wish to interview 
me for the Kindly hand me that 
card over there on the floor.” 

With fingers that never faltered Miss 
Fenton gave her another. 

“Yes, the Evening Earth. 
what ?” 

“Your approaching marriage with 
the Hon. Belmont Moseley.” 

Miss Fortesque started and surveyed 
her interviewer keenly. ‘Then the un- 
pleasant smile returned. 

“Yes, certainly ; I suppose it is bet- 
ter to tell the particulars myself. You 
reporters garble things so that one 
must submit to the impertinence of in- 
terviewers rather than be misrepre- 
sented.” 

The long lashes on the interviewer’s 
cheek never quivered, and the pencil 
resting on the tablet expressed no 
other emotion in its immovableness 
than quiet expectancy. The other 
threw a vexed glance at the irritatingly 
calm, gray figure, and went on slowly. 

“It—my marriage—will take place 
in St. Ethelwyn’s Church, at to A.M., 
the thirtieth of this month. Bishop 
Bartols, assisted by Very Rev. Carlos 
Whiting ; six bridesmaids.” 

“ Maid of honor?” the question was 
cool and business-like. Yet the woman 
with the cruel, mocking eyes felt sure 
within herself that the hand which held 
the pencil was like ice, and watched its 
slight tremulousness with intense satis- 
faction. 

“Miss Eléanor Parvin. You remem 
—that is—I suppose you have written 
her name and the others before in your 
society notes ; you are sure you have 
them right ?” 

An instant the steady, gray eyes met 
the black ones ina glance that made 
the latter droop. 

“It is hardly likely I should forget,” 
remarked the interviewer, with the 
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slightest perceptible curl of her lip. 
* And—and—the—Mr. Moseley ?” 

She set her white teeth together in 
inward fury at herself for the momen- 
tary hesitation which she knew was not 
lost upon her auditor. 

“The happy man, you mean,” with a 
decidedly affected laugh. ‘Oh, it is 
really a romance. He quite idolizes 
me, poor boy! There have been ru- 
mors—ridiculous !” she fixed a stare 
so contemptuous it seemed almost per- 
sonal, on the visitor’s face. “ True, 
there was a girl—a little, pale, washed- 
out thing—several years ago— who man- 
aged to get his name associated with 
hers!” ‘The rancor in the speaker’s 
voice almost disfigured her face. ‘“ She 
was a scheming creature and tried her 
best to entangle him. She disappeared 
suddenly after her father failed, which 
was no loss to society, as Mr. , my 
affianced, remarked. He was in Europe 
at the time, and it was quite a provi- 
dence, as he wrote to me, for if he had 
been here his pity for her might have 
led him to hamper his career by a most 
unequal marriage. She showed her 
preference for him so plainly!” 

“The bold creature! Mr. Mose- 
ley was certainly considerate!” The 
words came clear and even as the tones 
of a bell; the pencil traced queer fig- 
ures on the paper while the clear voice 
went on affably. 

“In a newspaper office, you must 
know, we like these little side ro- 
mances immensely. They add such a 
tender interest to the bare details, par- 
ticularly when they are told by the 
heroine herself.” 

Miss Fortesque almost sprang from 
her chair. 

“But that is not for publication. 
You are not to put that in! Notas 
coming from me, Miss—I ss 

Miss Fenton deliberately drew a line 
through the row of queer squares and 
angles. 

“Then we cannot use it. I am 
sorry ”—with a tiny sigh—* but these 
romances are so likety to be denied 
afterward by the principais. News- 
paper people are not the only ones who 
exaggerate, unconsciously or other- 











wise, you know.” 























Miss Fortesque’s haughty counte- 
mance expressed something strangely 
like baffled rage. 

“Ves,” with cruel emphasis. ‘“ Of 
course, you people must be careful 
about getting your employers into 
trouble, lest you imperil your very 
necessary wages.” 

“You are correct, Miss Fortesque,” 
calmly, “but to return to our subject: 
the names of the ushers, best man, etc. 
Will there be,a reception, and where ?” 

“ And my dress—of course!  Ivory- 
white satin. Mr. Moseley says he loves 
to see a brunette in white: he says, in 
fact, that a blonde is such a pale, color- 
less creature that she never looks well 
in anything. He is so partial to black 
hair and eyes.” 

Truly, society reporter never found 
particulars more easy to obtain. They 
followed in such rapid succession that 
the flying fingers were kept busily at 
work. Particulars with which every 
society writer is familiar. Names! 
Why should they not be familiar ? Had 
she not written and spoken them many 
times—in her business ! 

“Our home? Oh, yes! We are 
thinking of purchasing this house.” 
The young lady’s tones seemed to grow 
exultant, and she spoke slowly as if to 
mark the effect on her auditor. Van- 
ity, vanity! Why should the reigning 
belle and beauty care to impress this 
poor wage-earner? “It is a grand old 
place, is it not? It has been on the 
market ever since the owner died bank- 
rupt four or five years ago—are you ill, 
Miss Fenton? No? You certainly 
look horribly sallow. 

“Mr. Moseley says it must all be re- 
modelled, it is so dreadfully old-fash- 
ioned! It is full of old-fashioned 
furniture, too, that the owner left. 
That must all be sent to—the junk 
shop, I suppose.” She laughed con- 
temptuously. 

There was something almost loving 
in the glance that the other girl cast 
lingeringly around the room. 

“ Are you—do you ?—” 

Some things are impossible even to 
the strongest will. When, for instance, 
one’s throat shuts up, absolutely strikes 
work, so to speak, and when the room 
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commences to whirl in a slow, dizzying 
waltz, what can one do but stop and 
wait for things to right themselves ? 

“You are looking ill, Miss Fenton; 
is the room too close?” 

The words did not sound kind ; they 
bordered on the malicious. Almost 
anyone with the normal amount of hu- 
manity would have rung for a glass of 
water, at least, seeing how white the 
poor, little questioner really was; but 
Miss Fortesque evidently held to the 
kindly code of the painter who tortured 
his model to get the proper expression. 

“Aunt took the house for the sum- 
mer. Mr. Moseley 3 

“Has just concluded the purchase, 
my dear Madge. May I come in?” 

The intruder was tall, handsome, 
with a winning grace and kindliness 
about his brown eyes and clear-cut face 
that certainly should not have created 
such consternation even though he 
arrived unannounced. 

It was Miss Fortesque’s cheek which 
changed to a vivid color this time, and 
she cried out imperatively : 

“Go back! indeed, you must not 
come in! Iam particularly engaged ! 
Do wait in the next room just one 
minute! ” ; 

But the new-comer, being fairly in the 
room, acted in a very peculiar manner 
for a man who had been labelled by the 
most adroit interviewers of the city 
“impossible.” He gave one glance to- 
ward the shrinking figure on the divan, 
then, with a murmured “ Oh!” fairly 
sprang toward it. But he stopped 
abruptly. 

“By Jove!” he thought, “what a 
look!” 

Standing before him, cheeks, lips, and 
eyes ablaze, the reporter for the Zven- 
ing Earth icily tendered him her card. 
He glanced from it to its owner, taking 
in all the poyerty of her garb, the pal- 
lor of the face from which the flash of 
color had faded. <A look, such as one 
might wear at sight of a pitifully 





wounded bird, he turned upon her; 
then he bowed courteously. 

“ Be seated, Miss Fenton!” He wait- 
ed until she had obeyed, then drew a 
chair for himself at a respectful dis- 
tance. 


Miss Fortesque, whose coun- 
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tenance somehow gave one the impres- 
sion of teeth being gnashed, came in 
with a curt remark : 

“T think our interview is ended, Miss 
Fenton, and you may go. This young 
person,” vinegary emphasis on the 
title—“ Belmont, came to obtain infor- 
mation for her paper about my ap- 
proaching marriage.” 

“ And mine, also,” supplemented Mr. 
Moseley, quietly, “as I learned from 
shamelessly eavesdropping in the next 
room. I beg pardon, my dear Madge, 
but you really failed to close that door, 
and man’s curiosity, you know, is un- 
conquerable.” 

Miss Fortesque tossed her head defi- 
antly ; there was more than a spice of 
malice in her tone. 

“Well, I gave the particulars cor- 
rectly, did I not?” 

“Perhaps, with the exception of one 
or two minor points, which, with a 
woman’s well-known dislike for dry de- 
tails, you may perhaps be pardoned for 
leaving a trifle obscure. “ Yes, Miss 
Fenton,” gayly, “I am surely going to 
be married.” 

“The thirtieth?” The words were 
barely more than a whisper ; a trouble- 
some huskiness seemed to have come 
upon. Migs, Fenton. It is possible that 
the.taT@ she heard about the impossi- 
bility of this gentleman when ques- 
tioned on personal subjects discon- 
certed her. 

“Before that if possible; with six 
bridesmaids, sixty, or none; I care lit- 
tle if the girl who has treated me 
cruelly so many years is there!” 

Miss Fenton’s lip curled ; a lover’s 
ardor is usually excusable, but there 
are circumstances when it is in ex- 
tremely bad taste. 

“Indeed! Another interesting ro- 
mance of the past!” 

There was a scornful gleam in the 
eyes that looked directly into his, but 
it failed to disturb the fond lover. 

“Ves; but, as I said, she has treat- 
ed mecruelly. Do you know, at one 
time I thought I had lost her alto- 
gether? I threw myself into public 


work for distraction and for her. I 
was determined that, at 
should hear of me.” 


least, she 
He laughed out, 
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joyously. “And now she has come 
back to me I shall never feel sure of 
her until I have caged her safely. I— 
Miss Fenton, are you faint?” 

The reporter for the Evening Earth 
had risen and started blindly for the 
door. 

“No, I am not strong—the room is 
close.” 

The Hon. Belmont Moseley sprang 
to her support. 

“ Madge, quick, your salts !” 

But Madge vanished into the next 
room, leaving no question, this time, as 
to the effectual closing of the door, 
Miss Fenton struggled away from the 
supporting arms, but this “‘ impossible ” 
person stood before her talking rapidly 
and somewhat sternly, as if determined 
to be interviewed even though all the 
reporters on the staff of the Zvening 
Larth perished in the process. 

“The way she treated me was inex- 
cusable! When trouble came to her— 
poverty and death—she left me with- 
out a word !” 

“She said Miss Fenton 
tioned toward the closed door. 

“She said!’ I but just now re- 
ceived an inkling of all the cruel, false 
things she did say! But, Alice—Alice 
Ryland, you should have known me bet- 
ter! When word came, I left the busi- 
ness that had taken me to Europe and 
flew as fast as waves and steam could 
carry me home, only to find this house 
empty, your father buried, yourself and 
your mother vanished ; and in spite of 
four years’ search—but now 5 

“But now,” she motioned him back 
imperatively, “ your wedding-day is set 
for the 30th.” 

“Not mine, my dear; my cousin, 
Bradford Moseley’s. The gentle Madge 
told you no lies ; simply left your mis- 
take uncorrected, that is all. He is 
worthy of her, and, I have no doubt, 
said all those highly colored things 
about you. You know you did give his 
proffered love the cold shoulder, now 
don’t you ?” 

“As you did that of Madge Fortes- 
que ; hence her hatred of poor, little 
me!” thought the girl. She was too 
generous to say it aloud, and, withal, 
too happy, for by this time, the report- 
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er for the Evening Earth was nestling 
contentedly in the arms of the unap- 
proachable Hon. Belmont Moseley. 


The finishing touches were being put 
on the last edition of the Zvening Earth, 
and the City Editor was in a horrible 
temper. A rival had the fact in cold 
print that it was not the Hon. Belmont 
Moseley, but his unimportant cousin 
-Bradford, who was to wed the belle of 
Golden Avenue. 

“She might have found out that 
much, at least !”” he muttered, disgust- 
edly, “instead of staying away and 
never sending so much as a telephone 
message. I’ll never trust a woman re- 
porter after this!” 

But he had no end of a scoop, after 
all. At that moment a messenger boy 
came in with a note, which having read, 


THE WOMEN OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
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the City Editor gave a whoop of pro- 
fessional joy, and executed a war-dance 
all the way to the speaking-tube. 

“Hold the last edition nine min- 
utes !” 

The City Editor could put two and 
two together. He had a memory ex- 
tending over; six years of important 
city events, social and otherwise. 
Thus, before the nine minutes. were 
up, the composing-room had flung in- 
to cold type a pretty little romance, 
more or less correct, founded upon the 
text and signature of that brf€f note. 


“‘T failed to get the account of the marriage of 
Hon. Belmont Moseley and Miss Madge For- 
tesque, as I married him myself, to-day at 3 P.M. 
I will not be back to the office. Sincerely yours, 

““ ALICE RYLAND MOSELEY,” 
‘* Fay Fenton.” 


Edna C. Fackson, 





THE WOMEN OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


O matter what the ideal in his 
soul, the painter’s canvas is but 

a kaleidoscope of his own hopes 

and joys, pains and sorrows. No mat- 
ter what the theme, the poet’s song is 
a mosaic of his actual experiences, No 
matter what the builder’s dream, each 
tower and buttress, window and portal 
are carved with the invisible chisels of 
the busy forces of his age. It needs 
neither sign-board nor guide-book to 
tell the birth and growth of any of the 
great buildings of our little globe. 
The Pyramid to the thoughtful ob- 
server tells the same story as the 
Sphinx : a combination of human brain 
and genius, of animal power and 
strength, of a cruel reptilian nature 
which environed and envenomed them 
both. The Taj Mahal of Agra is 
more than a lamentation in stone, 
more than infinite love chiselled in 
marble ; it is the lamentation of a hope- 
less and crushed populace, a song of 
sensuous ease and physical delight. It 
is the poetry of materialism and de- 
spair. Each monument tells its own 





tale and teaches its own moral. The 
Ankor Wat of Cambodia, the Temple 
of the Thousand Genii at Canton, the 
Vatican of “Rome, the Patthengn of 
Athens, the Cathedral of Colfene, the 
Arc’ de Triomphe of Paris, the Escu- 
rial of Madrid, and greatest of all— 
Westminster Abbey..of London, are 
romances in stone, in wood, in metal 
which breathe an inspiration such as 
characterized Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Dante and Voltaire, Cervantes and 
Buddha, Lao Tze and Confucius. 

The great buildings, like the great 
poets, belong to no single land, but to 
the entire world. They belong most 
of all to those who best understand 
them. He who has mastered Shake- 
speare knows all poetry that has ever 
been written, and he who has read the 
inspired sentences of which the col- 
umns and tombs, traceries and inscrip- 
tions, statues and carvings, cloistered 


‘arches and flying buttresses of West- 


minster Abbey are the words, and 
letters and punctuation points, knows 
all architecture, all history, and ail 
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progress. 


These may seem the idle 
words of a dreamer or the utterances 
of an oracle, but in reality they are 


the exact and simple truth. I never 
realized it until standing one day in 
the green courtyard of the Abbey with 
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rounded all the sharp corners and 
edges, the wind and storm had con- 
verted florid designs into half-mean- 
ingless traceries, the London smoke 
and fog had deposited strange incrusta- 
tions in gray, and yellow-brown and 


Tomb of Queen Elizabeth. 


a party of English friends, and my at- 
tention was called to the long line of 
stone shields which were carved in 
bold relief upon the wall surface above 
the great windows. Each shield was 


that of some family great at the time 
when the air was filled with the music 
The years had 


of the mason’s chisel. 


black, and in many cases had changed 
the warm homogeneous stone into 
massive blocks of onyx. As I gazed 
upon the outlines high up in air, I sud- 
denly realized that every fading figure 
was eloquent and alive. One shape to 
him familiar with heraldry contained a 
story of a family that started among 














the yellow-haired and blue-eyed Vik- 
ings, that had scourged the coasts of 
France and Spain and the shores of 
the Mediterranean, that had helped 
carve out a Norse Kingdom in the 
north of France, that had crossed the 
Channel and dethroned the Saxon mon- 


archs, and had there ruled in state and 
' splendor for centuries and then had 
passed away, leaving naught behind 
but memories and a few material relics 
such as the shield I looked upon. 
There were scores of these shields, each 
representing a family which had made 
medizval and modern history ; which 
had made the magnificent land of Eng- 
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land and its capital the greatest me- 
tropolis of the earth, and, which, un- 
consciously, had made that greater 
land across the sea. 

The very location told its own poor 
story. Where now is the Abbey, the 
Parliament House, churches, stores, 











Resting-place of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots 


hotels, and mansions, was not long ago 
an island, with a sluggish stream on 
either side, and marshes and fens 
where wild animals lurked and wilder 
men found a refuge. It was inhabited 
by Picts and Scots when the Romans 
landed upon the British coast. It had 
probably seen Boadicea and her half- 
naked warriors as they filed to the 
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Monument to Lady Stanley, Wife of Dean Stanley. 


south to meet the newly arrived Roman 
legions. ‘The island had seen the 
Saxon invaders as they moved slowly 
inland, slaughtering the luckless Brit- 
ons as they went. It had seen Saxons 
and Anglos prosper and grow wealthy. 
It had seen them brew their strong ale 
and hold their mighty banquets, had 
seen them engage in periodical’ inter- 
necine warfare, and then had seen them 
in turn fall beneath the swords and 
spears, battle-axes and arrows of the 
fierce Norman warriors from across the 
sea. 

It is said that some of the re- 
fugees from Hastings entered the ser- 
vice of the older Abbey or Monas- 
tery, which stood where now stands 
the present one. But even the small 
stones of the walls are significant. 
Here are some, protected by their posi- 
tion from the weather, which are still 
quite clean and fresh. They show the 


marks of ‘the coarse iron tools which 
were used by the early builders, and in 
their careful fitting show the patience 
of the working-man and the thorough- 
ness with which the work was done. 





They show, more than one would think, 
that human nature is very much the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
No man willingly devotes a day to a 
piece of work that he can perform in 
an hour. He only does it as did the 
Children of Israel when they made 
their bricks without straw, by having 
the overseer stand by them lash in 
hand. It was a hard and cruel age 
that cut these stones and put them in 
place. When in addition to this you 
take the shield of a family, celebrated 
chiefly for its vices and fighting vir- 
tues, it does not require much discern- 
ment to know that they put that shield 
far up on the wails as a sort of a peace 
offering to the next world. When you 
notice everything done in the same 
way, all working alike and thinking 
alike, you know it was an age of ignor- 
ance and bigotry, as well as of super- 
stition and cruelty. Here and there 
you come to later work, and the tex- 
ture tells of steel tools and better 
workmanship. Here is a bolder curve, 
and there a handsomer relief. It fits 
just as well as the older piece, but the 











fitting has been- accomplished by a 
higher intelligence and a smaller ex- 
penditure of physical force. In the 
period between the laying of these two 
stones, there has been progress and 
enlightenment, human liberty has in- 
creased, manners have grown better, 
and morals have improved. Farther 
along you can see where the modern 
age has preserved surfaces with soluble 
glass, has cleaned walled spaces with 
alkali on ‘removed metal stains with 
acid. Then you know that the Cathe- 
dral was planned and consummated and 
used for centuries before chemistry 
came into being. The incrustations 
tell their tale. If you break off a little 
piece and examine it critically, you find 
that it contains a little lime, a little salt, 
a little sand, and a good deal of carbon 
or soot. At some points it is much 
greater than others. Where the cold 
dry winds come from the north it isa 
minimum, but in the recesses where 
the fog can settle and stay, and on the 
southern side, it is a maximum. It 
does not require a Sherlock Holmes to 
know, therefore, that the building was 
erected and used at a time when wood 
was the only fuel, an1 that it is only of 
late years that coal has come largely 
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into vogue ; that the coal of England 
is a very bad coal when improperly 
used, and that the average Englishman 
uses it improperly ; that it is not far 
away from the sea from which the 
breeze ad the fog occasionally bring 
the salt spume ; that the building is 
slowly mouldering from the lapse of 
years and demands ever - increasing 
care ; and that the mighty city which 
surrounds it tends to collect, if not 
to create, fog ever denser and ever 
thicker. 

The interior of the building sums up 
in concrete form the history of relig- 
ion, of government, and of society in 
Great Britain. In the beginning when 
the Minster was first opened, religion 
was cold, narrow, and severe ; the com- 
mon people were beasts of burden, the 
only persons worthy of notice being 
members of royalty, the nobility, and 
the higher orders of the church. There 
was but little wealth, and its expres- 
sion was the tawdry splendor of the 
savage. Of health, and comfort, and 
of beauty, they knew and cared little 
or nothing. A more recent addition 
to the church shows the development 
of Mariolatry, the broadening of retig- 
ious views, the recognition of great mer- 
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chants, land-owners, adventurers, and 
bankers as respectable and responsible 
beings ; a vast increase in wealth, splen- 
dor,and power ; the beginnings of a love 
of art, and an improvement in manners 
and good taste. Here is told the story of 
the creation of the Church of England, 
of the Reformation, of the Puritan 
domination, and of the Restoration, and 
here, last of all, is seen the beginning 
of that new age whose blessings we 
enjoy to-day. ‘The scientist and poet, 
the inventor and. playwright, the mer- 
chant prince and the actor, the astron- 
omer and the zodlogist, the civil ex- 
ecutive and the learned judge, the 
novelist and the lexicographer, are put 
side by side in the Pantheon of nation- 
al benefactors. 

In this building, as nowhere else, 
can be seen this slow and _ painful 
growth of the fine arts. Here are du- 
cal and baronial flags, which are: ug- 
lier and more garish than those of 
Chinese mandarins; here are statues 
and designs scarcely worthy of a 
school - boy,; here are fulsome epi- 
taphs, lying inscriptions, impossible 
statements, and ridiculous commentar- 
ies which well illustrate the growth of 
manners, morals, and intellect ; and 
here, as if to illustrate the invasion of 
the bourgeoisie, the uniformed ver- 
ger sells you a guide-book for a shil- 
ling, or talks to you in an aspirated 
cockney dialect for a sixpence. But 


¢ 


even while he is getting off for the 
five thousandth time his little speech, 
“Here, ladies and gentlemen, lies in- 
terred the body of Mrs. Billicorn, a 
pious lady of good family who died in 
the year fifteen hundred and ” the 
great chimes overhead burst into an 
ocean of melody and beauty which 
makes you forget all these trifling de- 
tails in the indescribable magnificence 
of the place. 

There are many other lessons to be 
learned in the great Abbey: others be- 
yond the few suggested. One which 
comes home to every woman is the 
mute evidence of the profound influ- 
ence her sex has had upon the devel- 
opment of the English character, and 
even of English history. There are 
lands where woman is regarded asa 
beast of burden, and others where she 
is treated as a domestic appanage. 
There are lands which, judging from 
their monuments and buildings, never 
had any women, and still others where 
the few evidences of her being point 
her out to be a drudge or a slave, and 
not a helpmeet and companion. 

But itis notsoin Westminster. Every- 
where are silent witnesses of her good- 
ness, moral and mental worth; of the 
love she inspires, and the respect in 
which she is held; of her beneficence in 
the family, the community, the nation, 
and even the world; of her self-sac- 
rifice, her spiritual grandeur, and her 
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heroism. Usen one pedestal the hus- 
band places a wife, upon another the 
son the mother, upon a third the citi- 
zen his queen, and upon a fourth the 
nation its honored daughter. It is not 
the chivalry which regarded women as 
angels, but treated them as chamber- 
maids ; it is not that school of thought 
which, recognizing woman’s spiritual 
worth, would confine her in a cloister, 
a harem, or the inviolable privacy of 
her home ; it is the simple recognition 
and appreciation of womanhood in all 
of its phases and potentialities, See- 
ing this, you can easily understand 
what has been the great factor in the 
development of England, and the Eng- 
lish-speaking races. It is the English 
girl, happy and healthy, doing her 
duty. whether it be in the thatched 
farmhouse or upon the royal throne. 
It is the English wife with only one 
aim in life—the elevation and prosper- 
ity of her husband. It is the English 
mother whose only thought is to rear 
up a splendid brood who shall be a 
credit to their family and their race. 
It is the English woman, solicitous for 
the welfare of her kindred, her peo- 
ple, her nation, and for humanity, at 
large. It is not English brains nor 
English brayery. which have. made 
England,she Mistress of the Seas, and 
the English-speaking ‘races the leaders 
of the world (although they have gen- 
erously contributed toward it) ; it is that 
simple and splendid English woman- 
hood which to-day, as five hundred 
years ago, brings forth heroes and 
heroines, good and noble men and 
women with whom to people all the 
waste spots of the earth. 

The keynote is struck in the fact that, 
while thirteen monarchs sleep their last 
sleep in the shadows of the Abbey, no 
less than eighteen queens occupy the 
same invisible halls of rest. 

There is a multitude of women of 
the nobility, of high and low degree ; 
there are the wives of great mer- 
chants, and of men who made England’s 
fame by sea and land, and more impor- 
tant still in the eye "of the democrat, 
the women who attained distinction by 
their own merits. It is a curious pleas- 
ure to wander from chapel to chapel, 
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from monument to monument, reading 
ina few words the life-stories of the 
women of the past. What a lovely 
woman, for example, must have been 
the Countess of Hertford, who died 
three hundred years ago, and who was 
beloved by queen and courtiers, as well 
as by husband and her own kindred. 
The quaint Latin -inscription wastes 
much space over, her titles by both birth 
and marriage, but photographs her char- 
acter in the simple words “That for 
her numerous graces of the mind and 
body she was greatly favored by her 
gracious sovereign, and most dearly 
loved by her noble lord.” Onan altar 
in St. Edmund’s Chapel lies an effigy of 
the Duchess of Suffolk, who was _ be- 
headed in 1558. She was beautiful, 
brilliant, bold, and unscrupulous, and 
had her plans not miscarried, the whole 
current of English history might have 
been thrown into other channels. Even 
though they failed, and she paid the 
penalty of her ambitions with her life, 
she will go down to history as a politi- 
cian equal in capacity to the greatest 
men of her age and country. 

There were learned women 
old days of England. Two of them 
were respectively the wife and the 
daughter of Lord Burleigh. The former, 
Lady Burleigh, was one of the best Latin 
and Greek scholars of her age, and was 
said to be better versed in theological 
literature than most of the great church 
dignitaries. Her daughter inherited 
her tastes and abilities. 

The mere fact of the learning of 
these ladies is not so significant as the 
fact that it was so highly esteemed by 
society at that period, and that in the 
enumeration of their virtues by the one 
who loved them most, it should take 
precedence in his mind over their many 
other good qualities. It shows beyond 
all doubt that, even in the sixteenth 
century, there was a comparatively 
broad tendency toward a higher educa- 
tion, in which women were to partici- 
pate as well as men. 

Another clever female intellect, Lady 
Walpole, mother of Horace Walpole, is 
commemorated by a figure and in- 
scription. 

In the chapel of Henry the Seventh 


in the 
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is a superb monument to one of the 
immortal characters in English history, 
Queen Elizabeth. The monument is 
handsome, but a trifle too heavy and 
labored to suit the canons of modern 
taste, The inscription over the front 





Tomb of Florence Nightingale. 








is like nearly all epitaphs, in magnifying 
the good and concealing the bad ele- 
ments of the person described. Even 
in the light of to-day much of it will 
meet with the hearty approval of all 
who have studied those perilous times 
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when the Virgin Queen, either by her 
own genius or by that of her counsel- 
lors, so wisely and successfully steered 
the ship of state. Among other things 
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her sex. In her'reign religion was re- 
Stored to its primitive purity, peace es- 
tablished, money restored to its just 
value, doméstic insurrections quelled, 


=. 


Tablet to thé Daughter of Oliver Cromwell. 


it says: “She was the mother of her 
country and the patron of learning and 
religion. She was skilled in divers lan- 
guages and adorned with every excel- 
lence of mind and body. She was 


endowed with princely virtues beyond 


France delivered from intestine trou- 
bles, the Netherlands supported, the 
Spanish Armada _ defeated, Ireland, 
though almost lost by the machina- 
tions of Spain, recovered, the revenues 
of both universities ameliorated by law 
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of provisions, and all England enriched 
She was a most prudent governor— 
forty-five years a virtuous and triumph- 
ant queen, truly religious and blessed 
in all large affairs. After a calm and 
resigned death in the seventieth year 
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beth, and who had every chance of 
making a great name in history. She 
died amid the execrations of her ow 
people and became a shadowy memory 
even in the lifetime of those who had 
seen her upon the throne... The cen 


Grave of Queen Phillipa. 


of her age, she left the mortal part to 
be deposited in this church, which she 
established upon a-new footing. She 
died March 24, 1602, aged seventy.” 

In silent contrast lies near her the 
body of her sister, Queen Mary, who 
entered her royal career under much 
more favorable auspices than Eliza- 


turies have not changed the verdict of 
those years. Every visitor to the 
Abbey goes to the tomb of Elizabeth, 
while scarcely one in twenty even in- 
quires for that of “ Bloody Mary,” as 
she is still known to the descendants 
of the people she once governed. 


As popular as that of the great 
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Elizabeth is the beautiful structure 
erected to the memory of Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scots. This beautiful, but 
unfortunate, ruler seems to fascinate 
youth to-day as she did three hundred 
years ago. Romantic girls still drop 
flowers upon and about the pavement, 
and whisper dark mutterings against 
the hostile queen who sent her to the 
scaffold. 

These are hut three of the eighteen 
queens who are buried in the Abbey. 
The first was Athelgoda, the wife of 
King Sebert, 615 Aa.p. The next that 
is known to be buried there was Edi- 
tha, the ,wife of Edward the Saint, 
A.D. 1073. She was followed by Ma- 
tilda, wife of Henry IL, 1118 aA.p.; 
Queen Eleanor, 1290 a.p.; Phillipa, 
wife of Edward III., 1369 a.p.; Anne, 
wife of Richard II., 1394 a.p.; Anne, 
wife of Richard III.; Katherine of 
Blois, wife of Henry V.; Elizabeth, 
wife of Henry VII., 1502 a.p.; Anne 
of Cleves, wife of Henry VIII.; Anne 
of Denmark, wife of James I., 1614 
a.D.; Anne Hyde, the first wife of 
James II., who lies there with ten of 
his infant children; Mary, wife of 
William III., 1694 a.p.; Good Queen 
“Anne, 1714 A.D.; and Caroline, wife of 
George If. = © 

An odd thing about this roll of 
eighteen queens is the fact that most 
of those who have written on the 
Abbey have noticed twelve, thirteen, 
and fourteen, but not the whole num- 
ber. Whether it was carelessness, or 
whether it was political feeling, it is 
hard to say, but the fact remains un- 
changed. Taking the _ inscriptions 
upon the queens as a whole and mak- 
ing allowance for the habit of using 
superlatives in writing epitaphs, the 
statements come pretty close to ex- 
pressing the truth about the royal per 
sonages in whose honor they are 
written. The most eulogistic is the 
one over Queen Elizabeth, and cer- 
tainly no English sovereign more de- 
served the praise of posterity than 
that extraordinary woman. Practically, 
nothing is said about a much more 
popular princess, although the tomb 
was erected by her successor, James I.; 
yet he wasted but few words in the in- 
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scription. Over many of the queens 
no more has been inscribed than over 
private citizens who lie alongside of 
them. 

There are one hundred and twenty 
women buried in Westminster Abbey, 
whose monuments, in some form or 
other, tell the story of their burial and 
inform the visitor who they were. 
There are another hundred that are 
pointed out by legend and tradition, or 
are referred to in the records or the lit- 
erature of their time. There are also 
many small children who found a last 
resting place in that great pile. The 
total number of the sex whose dust 
consecrates the Abbey is about three 
hundred. ‘There are over a thousand 
men who lie within the same confine, 
so the proportion between the two 
sexes is very favorable, therefore, to 
woman when her comparative social, 
military, and political insignificance is 
taken into consideration. In the his- 
toric cemeteries of Europe the propor- 
tion is not so favorable as in this great 
British home of. the dead. 

When the inscriptions are carefully 
studied a world of meaning becomes 
manifest. The monuments to the 
Wives are not so handsome, neither are 
the inscriptions so complimentary and 
loving, as those to the husbands. It is 
easy to infer from this that the Eng- 
lishwoman of the past has been a bet- 
ter wife than the Englishman has been 
a husband. She was an incident in his 
life and he was everything she had. 
Another thing that is visible every- 
where is the innate love and chivalry 
of the men of our race for their wives 
and mothers, sisters and daughters. 
Old squires, stately merchants, vete- 
ran statesmen, and ancient lords take 


- a sad pleasure in telling the world of 


the moral magnificence of their dead 
consorts. This state of feeling is to 
be expected from young men in the 
romance of their youth, but it is gen- 
erally rare when the man enters upon 
the sere and yellow leaf. There is a 
certain pathetic element in the picture 
of an old lord writing with faltering 
hand upon his wife’s tomb: ‘ She was 
a good wife. She had every virtue. 
She took 


She made me very happy. 
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good care of the house, and she was a 
wonderful Latin and Greek scholar.” 
Although their names have passed 
away and not even the most expert 
book-worm can tell«what they wrote, 


there is a certain rude, pleasure in read- 


ing that Dame Grace*Gethin, Who died 


in 1697 A.D., was *a young married: 


woman of great beauty, extraordinary 
probity, piety, and was the author of a 
most excellent book of devotion which 
proved of great spiritual benefit to her 
family, her kindred,zher friends, and 
several other people ;2 or that -Mar- 
garet, the Duchess ‘of Newcastle, who 
passed away in 1660 A.p., “ was beauti- 
ful, good, of a noble mind, a gentle 
disposition, and was of extreme wis- 
dom and learnit¥®«both ancient and 
modern, as is evidenced by the many 
large and learned books which she hath 
written.” There isa certain undefined 
tremor in the speech of the husband of 
Dame Grace and of the Duke which 
leads us to believe that they lived in 
mild fear and yneasy wonder at the 
intellectual prowess of their better 
halves. “e+ 4 
Reading betiveen xthe..lines%in this 
manner, it is e{Sy to see-that for five 
centuries the Egglishwoman has had 
talent in nearlyy;every field. In liter- 
ature, both sacred and profane ; in 
music, the drama, art, in politics, state- 
craft, adventure—and even war, in the 
administration of the state, the man- 
agement of fortunes, and the conduct 
of trade she has, whenever the oppor- 
tunity presented itself and above all 
when the occasion demanded such_ac- 
tivity, displayed an intellectual capa- 
bility, if not a genius, of a high order. 
At the same time the monuments teach 
the lesson that for many yéars—in. fact, 
for centuries—the tendency and trend 
of English society, so far as.woman. is 
concerned, were toward the_ physical 
and not thé moral and intellectual. 
There are inscriptions to -but three 
women who did any work in literature, 
and those were erected by loving hus- 
bands and not by friends, the govern- 
ment, or popular subscription.~ ‘There 
are two monuments to actresses, Mrs. 
Pritchard, who died in 1769 A.p., and 
that magnificent genius, Mrs. Siddons. 


There is an exquisite tablet in relief to 
Jenny Lind as the exponent of music, 
and there the list ends. Of the many 
women who have contributed to the 
poetry and prose of our language, who 
have succeeded in the fine arts, who 
have distinguished themselves in char- 
ity, philanthropy, church work, and re- 
form, there is scarcely a hint in this 
immortal palace of the dead. On the 
other hand, all through and through 
there is the recognition and praise of 
woman regarded solely in the light of 
wife and mother. The highest praise 
bestowed upon one is that she was the 
mother of six children, of another that 
she had seven, of another eight, and 
still another ten, and of one the only 
remark is that there were seventeen 
children, On a par with this are the 
monuments to*those whose only claim 
to consideration, so far as the change- 
less marbles are concerned, is that they 
died in childbirth. 

This may jar upon the sensitive ears 
of the present, and it may clash with 
the tendencies with which the world is 
moving into the twentieth century. To 
the philosophic mind, nevertheless, it 
represents a necessary and magnificent 
stage in the development of a great 
nation. These inscriptions summed 
up the condition of society for five 
hundred years. England in thé begin- 
ning was a small country, a poor coun- 
try, and: not a populous country. It 
needed magnificent wives and mothers 
to produce the men that were to make 
it the greatest empire the world has 
ever known. . There was but little room 
for delicate, sensitive, refined, and spirit- 
ual women.» There was no ropm for 
wives. who™.were merely intejlectual 
helpmeets, and not the heads-of great 
families. There was no theory. in this 
matter, no System, and no cult ; it was 
merely a condition and a necessity, and 
the women of the period complied with 
both. ‘They produced the men which 
filled the armies wherewith Great Brit- 
ain swept five hundred European battle- 
fields ; wherewith she fought and van- 
quished -upon the open sea Spain and 
Portugal, France and Holland, the cor- 
sairs of the Levant, the pirates of Trip- 
oli, Tunis, and Morocco, and the fero- 














cious freebooters of the far Eastern 
seas; wherewith she manned _ her 
merchant marine until it became the 
greatest feature, and wherewith she con- 
quered the savage of the North Ameri- 
can continent, of the. Australian lands 
and of the South African territories. 

When it is remembered the vast 
armies which were swept away by war 
and pestilence, fire and famine, flood 
and insurrection upon land, by storm 
and accident by sea; of the still vaster 
numbers with which Great Britain gar- 
risoned.and colonized the savage spaces 
of every portion of the round globe ; 
and greatest of all, the growth that has 
raised her own population from a few 
to forty.millions, it can be seen that the 
Englishwoman has been the greatest 
factor in the evolution of her country 
and her race, and that the inscriptions 
and monuments of Westminster are but 
suggestions vague and indefinite of one 
of the momentous facts in the history 
of humanity. 

Another lesson taught by the Abbey 
is the love of the democratic idea in the 
Englishwoman as well as the English- 
man. In the very earliest years it was 
only royalty and nobility whose mem- 
bers were allowed the privileges of 
sepulture within its solemn walls. Then 
as far back as the times of the Tudors, 
there appears to have been a general 
recognition of the great idea that the 
value of the individual depended, not 
upon birth or blood, title or race, but 
upon personal merit. 

The good woman whose life was 
passed in charity and who endowed 
some school in Oxford or Cambridge, 
was buried in the same chapel with the 
queen or king who had been her 
ruler. The good wife and mother that 
had supplied a dozen stalwart sons or 
comely daughters to the state, received 
the same honors at her death as the 
generals of the armies and the admirals 
of the fleets. Wherever among these 
ancient inscriptions you finda Dame 
Grace Scott, Dame Anne Kirton, a 
Mrs. Hannah Smedley, a Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Broughton, or any other woman 
without a string of titles, you know 
that she or her family had distinguish- 
ed themselves by upright conduct, in 
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benefactions direct or indirect to the 
state. ‘They may not have been ele- 
vated to the peerage in life, but at 
death they were raised to that higher 
peerage by the state itself in being 
permitted to lie down along with the 
kings and queens and the great lords 
of the realm. It was this spirit which, 
as far back as the days of “ Bluff King 
Hal,” began to sow those seeds of in 
dividualism and of liberty which have 
made the term Anglo-Saxon synony- 
mous with freedom in every civiliza- 
tion. This coming together in West- 
minster of the high and the low, of the 
patrician and plebeian, was an object- 
lesson repeated every day the Abbey 
was opened, and to every visitor within 
its gates. The Anglo-Saxon does not 
learn rapidly, but what he learns he 
never forgets. The story which was 
told so eloquently by the flaunting 
banners, the gilded armor, the superb 
sculptures, and the noble paintings of 
the greatest cathedral of the world, 
penetrated every home in England, 
every valley in the far off Highlands, 
every island in the British Channel, 
and even every hovel in the Emerald 
isles of the west. In this sense, it 
may be said that Westminster was the 
cradle of Oliver Cromwell, and of that 
newer and greater civilization which 
we of America enjoy to-day. 

There is still another tale told by 
Westminster. It is the pleasant story 
of the good nature, the philosophy, and 
the magnanimity of the. Anglo-Saxon 
character. There was fierce feud and 
bitter feeling between Norman and 
Saxon, but the Saxon tombs are there 
to-day despite the thousand years that 
have rolled over them. ‘There was war 
to the knife between York and Lancas- 
ter, but the shields and flags on which 
the white roses once smiled and the red 
roses blushed, are mouldering to dust 
untouched and unprofaned by fanatical 
hands. Bluff King Hal rode rough- 
shod over Rome ; Queen Mary, a con- 
vert to that faith, lighted the fires in 
which she burned the friends and fol- 
lowers of her father; and Elizabeth in 
turn undid all that her sister had done; 
but of these awful days, of these wars 
and troubles, of riot and bloodshed, the 
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Abbey tells nothing. Across its por- 
tals might well be written “ De Mortuis 
Nihil Nisi Bonum.” 

Here are the graves of the Stuarts 
and their Jacobite followers, and here 
also of the leaders who beheaded one, 
dethroned a second, and exiled a third. 
But Cavaliers and Roundheads, Jaco- 
bites and Anti-Jacobites lie in their last 
rest together as if their lives had been 
lives of peace and harmony. 

In one of the most crowded spots in 
the Abbey is the grave of, Elizabeth 
Claypole, the daughter of Oliver Crom- 
well, who died in 1658. Over her head 
must have passed the feet of thousands 
who regarded her and her kindred as 
the brood of Satan, but the tomb re- 
mains undesecrated. 

It is very different in other lands. 
There, where civil war rages, statues 
and paintings, temples and _ palaces, 
tombs and mausoleums, are the first 
points of attack sometimes by the 
frenzied mob and sometimes by the ser- 
ried armies of one faction or another. 
It is this characteristic which makes 
government of the people by the peo- 
ple a possibility, which enables admin- 
istration to pass from one party to an- 
other—it matters not whether it be 
America or England, Australia or New 
Zealand, without riot or bloodshed, and 
which culminated in the immortal ac- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln when, after 
the greatest war in all history, he re- 
ceived his late foes back again into the 
national household as children who had 
strayed and had come back again into 
their own. I noticed too in the Ab- 
bey, displayed everywhere, a high sense 
of the heroic. It is manifested, not at 
a few but at a hundred points. In one 
place it is the Crusaders’ monument, to 
whose erection the widows and orphans, 
the nuns and sisters, the wives and 
daughters of the time contributed to 
the best Of their ability. At another 
point it is a mother erecting a proud 
monument to her son, who died in a 
war for his land in a far-off country ; 
at a third it is a widow placing a statue 
to the one she had lost, who had passed 
away in battle upon the sea. Ata 


fourth it was a monument to some de- 
vout and self-sacrificing philanthropist 
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like Elizabeth Warren, to whom those 
she had loved and benefited ‘put up a 
memorial of her life’s career. At still 
another place it isin grateful commem- 
oration of a woman who husbanded her 
estate for years in order that she might 
endow a college where poor young men 
could obtain the education which was 
then denied them. At still, another it 
was a bust of Longfellow, the Ameri- 
can poet, placed there by -his English 
friends, men and women, and near that 
bust had been put there that very morn- 
ing a bunch of immortelles and a hand- 
ful of beautiful flowers fresh from the 
fertile fields of Kent. i 

To the ethnologist inscriptions con- 
vey a lesson, and show how the Anglo- 
Saxon blood has been improved steadily 
by the infusion of new blood from other 
races. Here are the Beaufoy-Lanes, a 
score or more on the Beaufoy side run- 
ning far back into Norman and French 
history, and on the Lane side touching 
the Saxon Heptarchy. Here are the 
Douglases and Stuarts, whose pedigrees 
are lost in Caledonian mists. Here 
are women descended from the sturdy 
Flemish and Walloon artificers, whom 
Henry VIII. brought oyer from the 
Low Countries. Here are Irish names 
which antedate Brian Boru. Here are 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, 
Danish, Polish, Bohemian, and Hunga- 
rian names but there are no names 
of the servient races of the world. 
The lands that are represented are 
those which at some time within 
the past centuries have been in the 
forefront of civilization. 

The yellow-haired Viking, the brown- 
haired Norman, the red-haired High- 
lander and the black-haired Celt, are 
all represented. So are the Conquesta- 
dores, the Crusaders, the knights of 
chivalry, the navigators and buccaneers, 
the free lances of war, trade, litera- 
ture, and of science. 

The mere roll-call of the pedigrees 
of the Women of Westminster Abbey, 
covers the continent of Europe, and 
shows the seeming uniformity of the 
English people to be in reality a cos- 
mopolitanism almost as complete as 
that which makes the present condi- 
tion of the United States. 
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The Abbey is a poem, and it is also 
an encyclopedia. It is a delightful 
resting-place for an hour, and an en- 
joyable study for a twelvemonth. It 
is the particular gem in the diadem 
of England, and it is the symbol of 
England past and present, if not to 
come. It will always be the Mecca of 
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our race, and to the women of the years 
to come it will be a holy place as one 
in which they first received that recog- 
nition and appreciation to which they 
are entitled, and which some day will 
be the universal characteristic of the 
nations of the earth. 
Margherita Arlina Hamm. 





THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE OF RAMBLETOWN. 


“ 


HY not have a Woman’s Ex- 
change ?” These startling 
words were spoken by a tall 

well-dressed woman, who combined in 

her pleasing appearance the gay fash- 
ions of the city with the quiet plain- 
ness of the country, and was known 
by the residents of Rambletown as 

“The Lady from Brooklyn.” 
Rambletown is a colonial village ; 

the prominent families date from pre- 

Revolutionary times, and that herald of 

civilization, the engine’s whistle, has 

never disturbed the virgin stillness of 

its environments. . 

Rambling around the picturesque 
shores of its beautiful harbor it has 
formed, by slow conservative growth, 
a peaceful hamlet numbering fifteen 
hundred souls. 

“ A Woman’s Exchange in Ramble- 
town!” The idea seemed fraught with 
sedition and rashness. 

“*Tain’t no use gettin’ up any such 
notion as that ; we couldn’t sell enough 
to make our salt, let alone our livin’! 
Folks ain’t agoin’ to buy their own 
or their neighbors’ things, I guess,” 
and Minerva Crabtree folded her arms 
grimly with the satisfied air of having 
settled all such flighty notions. 

“ But other folks will buy,” persisted 
“The Lady from Brooklyn.” “ There 
are at least five hundred summer peo- 
ple here every season ; they will buy.” 

“°*Tain’t likely ! They won’t want 
countrified things when they can get 
citified ones for the same price.” 

“You can sell bread, cake, and pre- 
serves, anyway.” 


“For the Lord’s sake!” ejaculated 
the astonished country-woman. ‘“ Do 
you suppose we folks is agoin’ to buy 
each other’s cookin’? Why, there 
ain’t a housekeeper in Rambletown but 
what thinks she cooks better than any- 
one else, and they ain’t agoin’ to spend 
money for neighbors’ fixin’s, and as for 
fancy-work, everyone does their own, 
and thinks it a sight prettier than any- 
one else’s. No, no! You can’t make 
an exchange thrive in Rambletown— 
it’s agin nature ; though I’ve a mighty 
wish that it could, as we ain’t any of 
us as well off as we used to be, and 
there’s lots of folks hereabouts who 
would like to make an honest penny 
now and then, if no one didn’t know 
nothin’ about it.” 

“Will you be superintendent of the 
exchange, and take ten per cent. prof- 
its as salaryif I start it and take all 
responsibility ?” 

“Well, I'll think about it. Seems a 
risky proceedin’, but it can’t do noth- 
in’ worse than fail, and mebbe ['ll 
try.” 

A month from this conversation the 
Woman’s Exchange of Rambletown 
was in Miss Crabtree’s colonial parlor, 
wearing a decided and prosperous ex- 
pression, as if it had come to stay. 

The superintendent, loyal to her 
neighbors’ desires, that no one should 
know they were “earning an honest 
penny,” designated each contributor to 
the exchange as the “ consignor,” and 
only to the safe and sympathetic ear of 
“The Lady from Brooklyn” did she 
divulge the awful secret of their iden- 
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tity, preceding such careful disclos- 
ures with the precautionary remark: *® 

“ Now, this is only between you and 
me and the gate-post.” 

The consignors came slowly and 
timidly forward, with fancy-work, bread, 
and cake, each maintaining that their 
wares would not be salable. 

Finally all was in readiness and the 
great day of the opening arrived. On 
mahogany tables, dark with age and 
bright with generations of polishing, 
lay the handiwork of the consignors 
and card-board cateh-alls in every geo- 
metrical pattern known and unknown 
to science. ‘Tidies of every material 
and design—crazy-work, pin-cushions, 
and a few delicate embroideries and 
drawn-work sent by Miss Hannah 
Bragg, who won proudly the distinction 
of being the first-prize winner in em- 
broidery year after year at the county 
fair, and being the first to contribute, 
ranked as Consignor No. 1. 

On one table covered with a home- 
spun cloth were piled delicious loaves 
of bread and cake of every variety, and 
close by were glass jars through whose 
crystal sides glowed purple, golden, and 
crimson fruits and spicy pickles. 

Miss Minerva, flushed and anxious, 
went from table to table, like an uneasy 
bumble-bee hovering over a bed of 
flowers, arranging and rearranging the 
articles to show them to the best ad- 
vantage, and the brave consignors were 
coming in at the door with bright and 
easy manners, and making careless re- 
marks to show that they were in no way 
concerned or connected with the finan- 
cial success or failure of the Woman’s 
Exchange of Rambletown. 

When Phoebe Lovelace recognized 
Hannah Bragg’s drawn-work she bit 
her lips carefully that no incautious re- 
mark might issue from them, and _ pro- 
ceeded to admire the beautiful tea- 
cloth. 

“Ah, Minerva! Thislovely tea-cloth 
is from some consignor out of town, 
doubtless.” And Minerva answered, 
loyally : “That is from one of our best 
consignors,” each woman being per- 
fectly aware of the close proximity of 
the said “ out-of-town consignor.” 

Then Hannah Bragg recognized the 


* 


‘particularly nice tea-cakes for which 


Phoebe Lovelace had been famous in 
Rambletown these twenty years past, 
but she only said : 

“What lovely cakes, Minerva! You 
must have consignors all over the 


country to send such fine cooking to- 


Rambletown.” 

But when Jerusha Pettengrew walked 
into the exchange and put on the table 
a pan of her famous raised biscuits 
which no housekeeper in Rambletown 
had ever equalled, and which everyone 
knew as they did the faces of their own 
children, a tremor of excitement ran 
through the group of women. 

How were they to pretend they did 
not know those biscuits? Jerusha cut 
at once the Gordian knot of their diffi- 
culty, by announcing, in a loud voice : 
“Them’s my _ biscuits, neighbors ! 
’Tain’t no use a-denyin’ them. I’ve got 
a trick of makin’ ’em, and I guess it 
will die with me, as 1 hain’t got no daugh- 
ters to bequeath it to, and I might jes’ 
as well come here and say I wasn’t 
Jerusha Pettengrew as to try and make 
believe those biscuits wasn’t mine! So 
there, it’s out now, and you may as well 
know first as last that I’m Consignor 
No. 18.” F 

Everyone praised the biscuits and 
thanked Mrs. Pettengrew for bringing 
them, and said now they would have a 
chance to have her biscuits for tea 
themselves; but no other consignor 
acknowledged the presence of her wares, 
and as the hours of the “ opening ” wore 
on a quiet, exclusive feeling grew among 
the women and “ Mis’ Pettengrew”’ be- 
gan to be regarded as someone in trade, 
and not quite up to the standard of 
Rambletown householders and unac- 
knowledged consignors. 

This subtle social distinction no soon- 
er took root than it began to grow vig- 
orously, and finally unable to bear lon- 
ger the nameless but deeply felt change 
in the manners of her neighbors, Mrs. 
Pettengrew called Minerva Crabtree 
out under a lilac-bush and expressed 
her views. j 

“T guess, Minerva, I'll resign from the 
exchange. I won’t be No. 18 no lon- 
ger. I'll carry my biscuits home with 
me, where they belong.” 








—— 
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“ Now, Jerusha, you ain’t a-goin’ to 
do no such a thing ; your biscuits is just 
the pride of the exchange!" 

“Can’t help it, Minerva. It just riles 
me more than I can stand to see all my 
neighbors a-consignin’ things and mak- 
in’ believe they don’t, an’ when I was 
up an’ honest about it they just pre- 
tended more’n ever, and they’s begun 
to look down on me already. ‘There’s 
that pert young Nancy Van Twiller 
said so kinder patronizin’ to me: 

“*We will be so glad to have your 
famous biscuits for tea every night if 
we wants ’em, Mis’ Pettengrew ;’” an’ it 
just riled me all up inside. What would 
my grandmother have said to have her 
famous biscuits made a trade of, and she 
held her head up the highest in Ram- 
bletown. No, Minerva, I knows you 
means well,and you and‘ The Lady from 
Brooklyn’ has tried to help us, and the 
Lord knows we need it bad enough ; 
but I can’t have my family pride trod- 
den in the dust, and I just won’t, and 
you can make somebody else No. 18.” 

“You wait in the kitchen one min- 
ute,” said Miss Crabtree, anxiously. “ I 
want to give you a glass of my rasp- 
berry shrub—you are all of a tremble ; 
and I'll tell ‘The Lady from Brooklyn.’ 
She’ll know just what to do about it.” 

Jerusha sat down in the Boston rock- 
er in the cool quiet kitchen and fanned 
her excited face. ‘The pleasant odor of 
the lilac-blossoms came in through the 
open window ; a robin paused on a 
branch of the elm-tree and poured out 
a cheery song ; the cat sat down beside 
her and purred contentedly, and the 
raspberry shrub was strengthening. 
The door opened quietly and “ The 
Lady from Brooklyn,” with that curious 
mixture of city polish andcountry plain- 
ness in her appearance, came in. 

“You needn’t say nothin’,” 
Mrs. Pettengrew. 
up. I’ve resigned.” 

At this critical moment Minerva Crab- 
tree ran in, her face beaming with de- 
lighted excitement. 

“Oh, Jerusha ! your biscuits are sold, 
and she wants more, wants them every 
day.” 

“Who has bought them?” asked 
Mrs. Pettengrew, drawing herself up 


began 
“My mind’s made 


a 
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with whitening face—“ that Nancy Van 
Twiller?” 

“No—no! a city person! A big 
wagon-load of city folks is in there, and 
they are buyin’ things like lightnin’, 
and they want to see ‘The Lady from 
Brooklyn,’ ”’. and Miss Crabtree’s voice 
was lost in the dim hallway. 

“QOh! Here you are,” said a chorus 
of gay voices, as “The Lady from 
Brooklyn ” followed the superintendent 
into the parlor. 

“Did you ever see anything gp 
quaint, so delightful, so colonial as this 
exchange! Look at this pin-cushion 
made on a glass stand, just the thing 
for my old-fashioned room—and these 
melon-seed bags, I want two—and this 
drawn-work! Whoever did such ex- 
quisite work in Rambletown ? And these 
cakes and biscuits—they are dreams!” 

Another carriage-load came, and an- 
other, and before sunset all the eat-* 
ables were sold, more were ordered,’ 
and the tables containing the fancy- 
work began to look bare. 

Breathless with joy Miss Crabtree 
counted the proceeds—$67.35 for one 
afternoon’s work—and her percentage 
made a neat little sum. 

The exchange of Rambletown was 
an assured success. Mrs. Pettengrew 
emerged from the kitchen when all had 
gone, and the two neighbors and ** ‘The 
Lady from Brooklyn” exchanged con- 
gratulations. 

“You won’t resign, will you?” in- 
quired Miss Crabtree, anxiously. 

“Well, T'll be No. 18 under one 
condition,” said the somewhat com- 
forted Mrs. Pettengrew, “and that is, 
if you won’t never sell my biscuits to 
none of the neighbors. It’s humblin’ 
enough for ’em to know I do sell ’em, 
but I'll have the satisfaction of know- 
in’ that no Rambletown tea-table ’ccpt 
her own will have Jerusha Pettcn 
grew’s biscuits on it.” 

At this concession to the exchange 
the superintendent and “ The Lady 
from - Brooklyn” gave their solemn 
promise that no Rambletown tea-table 
should ever be graced with the famous 
biscuits, and the mollified housekeeper 
took her leave. 

“T couldn’t do anything without 
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your biscuits, Jerushy ; they’ve made 
quite an excitement. We'll want ’em 
every afternoon—remember.” 

Mrs. Pettengrew smiled and nodded 
as she closed the front gate. 

The following weeks were filled with 
work for the superintendent and the 
consignors, but some of the wares lay 
unsold on the mahogany tables. Miss 
Charity Skinner had been — famous 
among Rambletown ladies for her fear- 
fully and wonderfully made crazy-work, 
but there was no demand for crazy- 

“work among the buyers at the ex- 
change. 

Charity inquired anxiously of Miss 
Crabtree each evening under the 
friendly shelter of the lilac bush 
whether No. 13 had sold anything, and 
each evening Miss Crabtree had to 
give the same negative answer and see 
the patient, sweet face grow disap- 
pointed and sad. 

“Crazy-work don’t seem to go off 
very brisk, Charity. I thought your 
bedquilts and tidies would go off like 
hot cakes, but they do seem to hang 
on considerable. Now, there’s old Hul- 
da Braddock’s iron- and stove-holders ; 
I can’t keep enough of them in the ex- 
change. Suppose you try some holders, 
Charity.” 

“My sakes, Minerva! Do people 
buy holders? What will they be buyin’ 
next? Just as if people couldn’t make 

- their own holders.” 

“City folks buys everything. You 
make some holders, Charity ; they’ll 
sell.” 

“Tt won't interfere with Hulda, will 
it?” said the kindly soul. 

“Not a bit, Charity; I can sell twice 
as many as she makes.” 

“Well, I'll try ;” and Charity stole 
away in the summer-night darkness, 
eomforted and consoled. 

“ Well—well!” said Minerva Crab- 
tree, sitting down in the honeysuckle 
porch beside “The Lady from Brook- 
lyn.” “ How things do change! Charity 
Skinner was once a well-to-do woman, 
with plenty of friends and a lover a- 
courtin’ her, and now she has no friends, 
and her lover is dead, an’ she’s tryin’ 
to make a livin’ by holders. 
things is changed !” 


My—my ! 


Later, when Minerva Crabtree fast- 
ened the front door for the night she 
heard a man’s step on the gravel walk. 
She opened the door and stood watch- 
ing him as he came to the porch. 

“Is this Miss Minerva Crabtree?” 
he asked, raising his hat. 

“Stranger, sure; village folks never 
takes their hats off,” Minerva thought. 
But she said, “ Yes, I’m that person ; 
what do you wish?” 

“Do you keep the Woman’s Ex- 
change of Rambletown ?” 

“ Yes, sir, Ido.” 

“Have you got any crazy-work for 
sale?” 

Miss Crabtree could hardly credit her 
senses ; her head, as she expressed her- 
self afterward, “just whirled around 
like a hummin’-top.” A customer for 
crazy-work at nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, and a man too! Thoughts of 
murderers and burglars entering the 
houses of unprotected women under 
seemingly innocent reasons flashed 
through her mind. 

No, she was not to be taken in by 
any such foolish excuse as a man’s 
wanting crazy-work. 

“T guess I ain’t got any work that 
will suit you. I suppose you are wantin’ 
a crazy-work horse-blanket or lap-robe 
—and I ain’t got ’em.” 

“No, indeed,” said the man, eagerly 
stepping upon the porch as Miss Crab- 
tree was closing the door ; “I want any 
kind you have. What kind of shape is 
itin? I’ll take anything.” 

Matters looked much worse to Miss 
Crabtree’s excited senses. A man 
wanting any kind of crazy-work at nine 
o’clock at night was very suspicious ; 
he must be crazy, too. 

She opened the door a little way and 
held the lamp over her head, saying, 
sternly : 

“T hain’t got no crazy-work that 
will suit you; so you had better go 
away.” 

As the lamplight fell on his strong, 
plain features the man started for- 
ward. “ Minerva Crabtree, don’t you 


know me — Elisha Bassett, Charity 
Skinner’s beau?” 

“For the Lord’s sake, Elisha, I 
thought you was dead and gone years 
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ago. Come right in, and tell me where | 


you have been and where you come 
from.” 

Elisha told the story of his wander- 
ings, and how he came to Rambletown 
that night to try and find Charity. 
She wasn’t in her house, and he fol- 
lowed her to Miss Crabtree’s garden, 
where he heard the story of the ex- 
change and the crazy-work, waiting by 
the gate under the shadow of the lilac 
bush. 

“And I’m rich enough to buy all 
Charity’s work and more too; and I'll 
take the crazy-work to-night, and I’ll 
see Charity in the morning. The 
money will buy her wedding clothes, and 


she needn’t know where it comes from; 
and just as soon as I can get her she 
won’t want for anything again.” 

Elisha held the crazy sofa - pillow 
closely to his face to admire the pat- 
tern and hide his tearful eyes. Later 
he left the exchange, his arms full of 
bedquilts, tidies, and cushions, the 
happiest man in Rambletown. 

“ Well—well!” said Minerva Crab- 
tree to “The Lady from Brooklyn,” 
“what this Woman’s Exchange of 
Rambletown hasn’t done, isn’t worth 
doin’; and now it’s goin’ to have a 
weddin’.” And the two women went 
upstairs, with tearful but happy eyes. 


Caroline Hicks. 
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R. ROBERT GRAHAM was late 
at his counting-room on a cer- 
tain sultry morning in June. 

The postman had already been his 
rounds, and a pile of letters lay upon 
Mr. Graham's desk. He _ wearily 
opened the first. It told of stocks 
and bonds; the second and third were 
bills and receipts ; but over the next 
he paused and seemed to waken to 
himself—not the careful and burdened 
business man, as the world saw him; 
nor yet the indifferent man who had 
laid the past away forever, as he 
sometimes thought. But the real 
Robert Graham, whose heart was full 
of memories that would not down. 

He looked long at the letter he held 
in his hand, at the little two and a half 
pence stamp in the corner, and the 
dim post-mark of “ Ayr.” At length 
with a trembling hand he broke the 
seal. He was not aware he trembled. 
He was not aware of himself at all. 
The letter ran as follows : 


** AYR, SCOTLAND. 


‘*ROBERT—DEAR FELLOW: I pity you! That 
counting-room, those brick walls, are the brick 
kilns of Egypt. Zhis is Paradise! A week 
ago I wandered bare-legged as when a boy 
through the dewy highland heather. What 
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would the éite of Gotham say to that, think 
you? I opine the better half would envy me. 

‘*For a week we have wandered with Burns 
along the ‘banks and braes of bonnie Doon.’ 
I tell you, old fellow, it’s no marvel Robert 
Burns was a poet. I feel the ‘divine afflatus’ 
here myself. 

‘*You would scarcely recognize the pale ‘ pard’ 
who left you so recently. Iam growing brawny 
and brown as a Highland henchman, and only 
wish you were here. 

‘* To-day we have lounged about the pictu- 
resque ruins of famous old Alloway Kirk, and as 
‘Mary the maid of the sun’ brought a green 
bough to show where she had been, so I send 
you this rose-bud fronmg corner in Alloway Kirk 
yard, to convince you it is no dream. Will 
write again soon. 

“Yours happy i in the heather, 
ALEX CAMERON.’ 


Robert Graham sat long with his 
head upon his hands, the letter and 
the faded flower before him. Twice 
the head clerk asked him where an im- 
portant shipment of goods should be 
sent, and at length was startled to 
hear the usually alert business man 
answer, “To Alloway Kirk.” 

Robert Graham was a bachelor, head 
of the important firm of “Graham, 
Cameron & Co.,” in New York City. 
Fourteen years before he had left his 
home in Ayrshire. He was then a 
young man of twenty-three, to whom 
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life showed only skies roseate with 
hope. Mary Campbell, fair as Burns’s 
Higfland Mary, had been his playmate 
in childhood, his friend in early man- 
hood, and although no troth was 
plighted—no word of love spoken— 
each read the eyes of the other and 
waited— Mary Campbell by the banks 
of bonnie Doon, Robert Graham as_he 
went out to build a home in the New 
World. 

Two days after landing in New York, 
Robert Graham read in an Ayrshire 
paper, “Died in Ayr— Mary Camp- 
bell.””, From that hour life was changed 
to him. He plunged into business, 
with the success we have noted. His 
parents slept near Alloway Kirk, and 
he felt now no tie bound him to Ayr. 
He had sent no word to anyone there, 
and this letter from his partner was 
the first that had come to him from 
Ayr in all the fourteen years of his so- 
journ in the land of his adoption. 

At length he folded the letter, re- 
placed the flower, put them in his 
pocket, and, leaving the rest of his 
mail unopened, went to his boarding- 
house. His employees said sympa- 
thetically, “ Mr. Graham is ill.” 

He could not think of Mary Camp- 
bell as sleeping in Alloway Kirk yard. 
Her blue eyes seemed looking into his, 
tender and true as of old. 

Later in the day he returned to his 
office, opened his remaining letters, and 
attended to business as usual; but his 
face was pale and bore new lines of 
care and sorrow. 

A week later he found among his 
mail another letter’ bearing the post- 
mark of “Ayr.” He placed it in his 
pocket and soon went home. When 
there he read : 





** DEAR OLD FELLOW: 

“* We are in the precincts of Eden. Kate—like 
the good wife she is—fancied the cuisine of our 
inn not good for my digestion, and so hunted up 
this enchanted spot and prevailed upon the good 
people to takeus in. The house is a little bower 
so close to the Doon we can hear it sing all night. 
It is the home of an old lady and her daughter. 

‘* By the way, old fellow, I have fallen to won- 
dering if I haven’t struck one end of a romance, 
and if its unravelling would not show why you 
have no eyes for our metropolitan beauties. The 
name of these good people is Campbell. The 
mother, old and garrulous, saw the name of our 


firm on some of my papers, and fell to talking of 
a ‘bonnie laddie Robin Graham who left Ayr 
these mony a year agone.’ . When she found | 
knew you she nearly devoured me with delight 
She told many things of you~ of your boyhood 
pranks—the bower you built for her Mary—and 
added always, ‘Robin, he was aye a bonnie 
laddie. What wad I na gie to see the lad once 
mair!’ Her daughter Mary was silent but grew 
white as a lily, and the look of patience and of 
pleading in her sweet eyes ought to have been 
enough to have melted even your hard bachelor 
heart, had it been here . 





That night a vessel putting out from 
New York harbor for Glasgow bore 
Robert Graham among its passengers. 
Arriving among the familiar scenes of 
his early manhood, his heart hastened 
yet delayed the meeting which should 
mean so much to him. As he neared 
the Doon he turned aside to the bower 
he had built so long ago for his play- 
mate. Bending his head to enter the 
vine-hung entrance, he became _ sud- 
denly aware he was not alone. 

A lady rose to fly, but at the door- 
way their eyes met, and what each read 
was as if the fourteen years Father 
‘Time had written in his ledger were a 
myth. Long they lingered, and the 
troth not plighted in their earlier life 
was plighted now, while the bonnie 
Doon slipped singing by. 

The Mary Campbell whose death had 
occurred in Ayr fourteen years before 
was a cousin of Mrs. Campbell, and had 
come to the little cottage with a fatal 
malady upon the very day that Robert 
sailed from Glasgow. Her grave had 
been made in Alloway Kirk yard, and 
the sweet Mary of our story had 
planted a trailing rose-vine over the 
grave. It was actually from this vine 
that Mr. Alexander Cameron had gath- 
ered the rose-bud and unwittingly sent 
it upon a mission across the sea. 

Imagine if you can the expression 
upon Mr. Cameron’s face when, in the 
gloaming, his partner entered the cot- 
tage with Mary Campbell upon his arm, 
each looking young and happy as if. 
counting-room and years of anxious 
waiting were unknown. And in the 
years that followed he never tired of 
telling what Ayr had done for the firm 
of “Graham, Cameron & Co.” 

Mary Earle Haray. 
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I.—DANIEL 


ANIEL BOONE, the pioneer who 
opened the great West to Eastern 
emigration, has cast a long shad- 

ow over border history. Artists have 
pictured him in his suit of buckskin, 
with gun at rest, viewing from an emi- 
nence the beautiful Western country, his 
face illumined. The romancer has em- 
bellished the story of his life, and Lord 
Byron has sounded his praises wher- 
ever the English language is spoken. 
And, yet, in truth, Boone was only a 
simple-minded hunter. Circumstances 
rather than choice made him an Indian 


BOONE. 


fighter, and the same rare combination 
of courage and caution that constituted 
him the prince of woodsmen, carried 
him successfully through every battle 
with the savages. 

Born in Bucks County, Pa., in 1735, 
Daniel Boone got his bent in life when 
his father removed to Berks County, 
near to where Reading now stands. 


» Lhis locality was at that time on the 


frontier of civilization. While still in 
his teens an increasing population 
drove the family to fresh hunting- 
grounds on the Yadkin River, in the 
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northwestern corner of North Carolina. 
Within view were the Cumberland 
Mountains, which seemed to the people 
of that day an impassable barrier. 

Boone once related his life-story to 
a writer named Filson, and then signed 
the top-lofty production of Filson as 
his autobiography. Filson doubtless 
voiced the common opinion of civilized 
persons when he said in this narrative, 
about the mountains this side of Ken- 
tucky : 

“The aspect of these cliffs is so wild 
and horrid that it is impossible to be- 
hold them without horror.” 

As for Boone himself, the familiarity 
of the hunter must have tended to 
minimize the awe they inspired. He 
spent many years here, during which he 
married and cultivated a farm. 

In 1769, Boone crossed the moun- 
tains in company with a band of five 
other adventurers, one of whom, John 
Finley, had been over them before. 
There is reason to believe that they 
went as the secret agents of a party of 
land speculators residing in North 
Carolina, who afterward made a pur- 
chase of Kentucky territory from the 
Cherokee Indians, with a view to en- 
couraging emigration and, as some have 
thought, of establishing a government 
independent of the British crown, The 
spirit of liberty and independence was 
already abroad in the land. 

For nearly eight months the party of 
explorers hunted throughout the valley 
of the Kentucky River without seeing 
a single Indian. This territory was not 
inhabited by any Indian tribe, but was 
used as a hunting-ground by several 
tribes, particularly the Shawanees, who 
claimed to own it, although they re- 
sided in what is now the State of Ohio, 
between the Big and Little Miami 
Rivers. 

For greater efficiency Boone and his 
party were accustomed to scatter when 
hunting, and on December 22d, Boone, 
who was accompanied by a young man 
named John Stuart, had his first ad- 
venture. 

They had been hunting in the woods 
with great success, and about nightfall, 
while ascending the brow of a small hill, 
a number of Indians rushed out of a 
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canebrake with which the country 
abounded and made them prisoners. 
They.accompanied the braves for seven 
days. 

“ During this time,” says Boone in 
his autobiography, “we discovered no 
uneasiness or design to escape, which 
made them less suspiejous. But in the 
dead of night, as we lay by a large fire 
in a thick canebrake, while sleep had 
locked up their senses, my situation not 
disposing me to rest, I gently awakened 
my companion. We seized this favor- 
able opportunity and departed, direct- 
ing our course toward theold camp, but 
found it plundered and our compan- 
ions destroyed or dispersed.” 

Boone and his companion continued 
their hunting alone. They were joined 
by a younger brother of the pioneer, 
Squire Boone, who came with another 
adventurer from North Carolina, carry- 
ing provisions and ammunition. 

Stuart was soon after killed by the 
savages, and the man who came with 
Squire Boone fell a victim to wolves, it 
was supposed. On May 1, 1770, Squire 
Boone returned to the Yadkin for fresh 
supplies, leaving Daniel, like a second 
Alexander Selkirk, sole monarch of all 
he surveyed. On his return the broth- 
ers made a more extended exploration 
of the country, naming the rivers and 
selecting a site for the future town of 
Boonesborough. 

When Daniel Boone had been away 
from his wife and children two years, 
he returned with his brother, bringing a 
large store of furs. 

Notwithstanding the fate of the six 
adventurers who had disappeared dur- 
ing his sojourn in Kentucky, Boone’s 
enthusiastic report of the splendid 
climate and the fertile soil encouraged 
the land speculators; for Boone was 
joined, when he started to escort his 
wife and children to the interior, by five 
families and forty guns—that is, forty 
men capable of bearing arms—at Pow- 
ell’s Valley. The future colony pro- 
ceeded hopefully. The boys of the 
company, who were in charge of the 
€attle, fell behind quite a distance, and 
as they approached the dreaded Cum- 
berland Mountains, all unsuspicious of 
peril, they were suddenly attacked by a 
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band of Indians, who Shot down six of 
theseven boys and dispersed the cattle 
before the men of the party could reach 
the scene. Scarcely a family but had 
lostamember. Boone’s oldest son was 
killed. ‘This was a bitter foretaste of 
the kind of life that was before them. 
Most of the pioneers were for the time 
disheartened and all retired to the near- 
est settlement on the Clinch River, 
where they waited two years before 
making a fresh start. 

Meanwhile, the colony of Virginia 
had begun to realize the value of its 
western domains, and, largely through 
the influence of George Washington, 
had given homesteads in these unex- 
plored regions to the surviving soldiery 
who had fought for the crown during 
the French and Indian War. A very 
few explorers had built:forts in Ken- 
tucky, and at length a party of survey- 
ors was sent by the Governor to report 
on the location of varjous grants. ‘lo 
guide these surveyors on their journey 
of eight hundred miles through a hos- 
tile country, Boone was chosen by the 
Governor. He made the trip in sixty- 
two days, and was rewarded. with the 
command of three garrisons on the 
frontier, with the rank of captain, ina 
successful campaign against the Shaw- 
anees. 

The land speculation seemed now 
on the point of success. Boone accom- 
panied the speculators to a conference 
with the Cherokee chiefs, and witnessed 
the ratification of a treaty by which he 
was permitted to occupy the lands on 
the south side of the Kentucky River 
in consideration of several wagon-loads 
of goods. Then Boone was authorized 
by the proprietors to construct a wagon- 
road to the place he had selected for 
the settlement. 

With a body of enterprising men, he 
carried on this work until within fifteen 
miles of the site on which Boonesbor- 
ough was afterward built. Then they 
were twice attacked by the Indians, suf- 
fering some loss. They continued res- 
olutely with the work, completed the 
road, and erected a stout log fort at 
Boonesborough, in the shape of a par- 
alellogram with log-houses projecting 
from the four corners. 
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From this time on, during many 
years, the history of Daniel Boone is a 
history of border warfare. Notwith- 
standing the dangers, he returned at 
once to the Clinch River for his family. 
He proudly mentions the fact in his bi 
ography, that his wife and daughter 
were supposed to be the first white 
women who ever stood on the. banks of 
the Kentucky River. 

One of the most exciting adventures 
of this exciting period occurred to 
three young girls of Boonesborough, 
which is thus narrated by one who took 
part in it: 


“On July 14, 1776, Betsy Callaway, 
her sister Frances, and Jemima Boone, 
a daughter of Captain Boone, the two 
last about fourteen years of age, care- 
lessly crossed the river opposite to 
Boonesborough, in a canoe, at a late 
hour in the afternoon. The trees and 
shrubs on the opposite bank were thick 
and came down to the water’s edge. 
The girls, unconscious of danger, were 
playing and splashing the water with 
paddles, until the canoe, floating with 
the current, drifted near the shore. 
Five stout Indians lay there concealed, 
one of whom, noiseless and stealthy 
as the serpent, crawled down the bank 
until he reached the rope that hung 
from the bow, turned its course up the 
stream, and in a direction to be hidden 
from the view of the fort. The loud 
shrieks of the captured girls were heard, 
but too late for their rescue. ‘The 
canoe, their only means of crossing, 
was on the opposite shore, and none 
dared to risk the chance of swimming 
the river, under the impression that a 
large body of savages was concealed in 
the woods. Boone and Callaway were 
both absent, and night set in before 
their return and arrangements could 
be made for pursuit. Next morn- 
ing by daylight we were on the track, 
but found they had totally prevented 
our following them by walking some 
distance apart through the thickest 
canes they could find. We observed 
their course, and on which side we had 
left their sign, and travelled. upward of 
thirty miles. We then imagined that 
they would be less cautious in travel- 
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ling, and made a turn in order to cross 
their track, and had gone but a few 
miles before wefound their tracks ina 
buffalo path; pursued and overtook 
them on going about ten miles, just as 
they were kindling a fire to cook. Our 
study had been more to get the prison- 
ers without giving the Indians time to 
murder them after they discovered us, 
than to killthem. We discovered each 
other nearly at the same time. Four 
of us fired, and all rushed on them, 
which prevented them from carrying 
away anything except one shot-gun 
without ammunition. Mr. Boone and 
myself had a pretty good shoot just as 
they began to move off. Iam well con- 
vinced I shot one through, and the one 
he shot dropped his gun; mine had 
none. ‘The place was very thick with 
canes, and being so much elated with 
recovering the three little broken- 
hearted girls, prevented our making 
further search.” 


All during this period it was danger- 
ous for a single man to leave the fort, 
as lurking Indians were tikely to pick 
him off, and many were killed and 
scalped in this way. Several forts were 
attacked by parties of one hundred or 
two hundred Indians at a time, but the 
timely arrival from Virginia of a body 
of nearly one hundred men skilled in 
border warfare changed the tenor of 
affairs. Although there were almost 
daily skirmishes, the Indians began to 
learn the superiority of the “long 
knives,” as they termed the Virgin- 
ians. 

Boone deserves to be numbered 
among the Revolutionary patriots. 
Although he was never in the Conti- 
nental army and never shot at a line of 
red coats, he was an officer in the Vir- 
ginia militia, and his red-skinned foes 
were undoubtedly incited to their at- 
tacks by English officers in Canada, 
who paid rewards of money for prison- 
ers and scalps taken from the frontier 
settlements of the United States. 

At this time occurred one of the most 
romantic adventures in Daniel Boone’s 
career. The supply of salt had run 
short in the colony, and Captain Boone 
took a body of thirty men to the Blue 
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Licks to manufacture some. boone 
served as hunter to the salt-makers, 
and while on a hunting excursion alone, 
he was suddenly surrounded by a party 
of over one hundred. Indians and a 
couple of Frenchmen, who were march- 
ing on Boonesborough. Realizing the 
uselessness of resisting, he immediately 
surrendered. 

His chief anxiety now was not for 
himself, but for his beloved town. 
He knew that an attack on the town 
in the weakened state of its garrison 
would result in its destruction. When, 
therefore, the party approached the 
salt-makers, of whom there were 
twenty-seven, three having gone to 
Boonesborough with salt, Boone made 
signs to them to surrender without op- 
position, which they did, as they were 
accustomed to obey the captain. 

This greatly pleased the savages, 
and instead of continuing against the 
town they returned at once across the 
Ohio with their prisoners, whom they 
soon afterward took to the British 
commander at Detroit. Boone alone 
of all their prisoners they refused to 
give up to the English, declining a 
ransom of £100 offered for him by the 
governor. 

‘They resolved .to take him back to 
the Indian country with them and 
adopt him into their tribe, where his 
splendid marksmanship could be util- 
ized in hunting, at least. He was led 
back to Old Chillicothe, the principal 
Indian town on the Little Miami, and 
initiated. His hair was plucked out 
by a slow and painful process, leaving 
only a scalp lock. He was next con- 
ducted into the river by a committee 
of squaws and received a thorough 
scrubbing, in order, as the Indians 
said, to wash away his white blood. 
Then he was arrayed in full Indian 
costume, his face was painted, and he 
was accepted as a full-fledged brave of 
the tribe. The Indians did not for a 
long time trust him out of their sight. 
Of this strange experience he says : 


“T was adopted, according to their 
custom, into a family where I became 
a son, and had a great share in the 
affection of my new parents, brothers, 
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sisters, and friends. I was exceedingly 
familiar and friendly with them, always 
appearing as cheerful and contented as 
possible, and they put great confidence 
in me. I often went a-hunting with 
them, and frequently gained their ap- 
plause for my activity at our shooting 
matches. I was careful not to exceed 
many of them in shooting, for no peo- 
ple are more envious than they in this 
sport. I could observe in their coun- 
tenances and gestures the greatest ex- 
pressions of joy when they exceeded 
me, and when the reverse happened, of 
envy. The Shawanese king togk great 
notice of me, treated me with profound 
respect and entire friendship, often en- 
trusting me to hunt at my liberty. I 
frequently returned with the spoils of 
the woods, and as often presented 
some of what I had taken to him, ex- 
pressive of duty to my sovereign.” 


After an enforced residence among 
the Indians of four months, Boone 
managed to make his escape. He had 
been to the salt springs on Sciotha, 
where he was-employed for ten days 
making salt for the tribe. On his re- 
turn he had found one hundred and 
fifty of the choicest braves, armed and 
in war paint, ready to march against 
Boonesborough. After learning what 
he could about their plans without ex- 
citing suspicion, he retired. The next 
morning he crept out of the camp be- 
fore sunrise. As he sometimes left 
early for a hunting excursion he 
trusted to get a few hours start of 
them before his escape should be sus- 
pected. 

He was one hundred and sixty miles 
from Boonesborough, in the heart of 
the Indian country. His only provi- 
sions consisted of a little dried venison 
which he had managed to secrete. He 
ran almost without stopping for four 
days, during which he had only one 
meal, consisting of a turkey, which he 
shot after reaching the Ohio River. 
He found the Ohio in a dangerous 
state for crossing, not being an ex- 
pert swimmer. Providentially, he came 
across an abandoned canoe which he 
soon put in condition for the trip, and 
he made the passage in safety, reaching 
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Boonesborough in four days from the 
day of his flight from Chillicothe. 

He was looked upon as one risen 
from the dead in his own town. His 
wife, who had come to the conclusion 
that he was held a prisoner in Canada, 
if, indeed, he still lived, had packed 
up her household goods and had re- 
turned to her father’s house on the 
Yadkin with her whole family, except 
one daughter, who seems to have been 
the wife of one of the settlers. 

The attack of the Indians upon 
Boonesborough did not take place as 
soon as expected, the Indians having 
changed their plans upon discovering 
Boone’s escape. 

After putting the fort in thorough 
repair, Boone determined upon a coun- 
ter-attack, and at the head of nineteen 
men he set out to destroy the Indian 
village of Point Creek-town on Sciotha, 
within four miles of which they encoun- 
tered forty Indians on the war-path in 
the direction of Boonesborough. They 
attacked these braves, who soon fled, 
leaving three horses and their baggage. 
They found the Indian village aban- 
doned and hastened back to Boones- 
borough, outflanking the main body 
of the enemy who had got between 
them and the fort. 

It was August 9, 1778, that the In- 
dian army, numbering four hundred 
and forty-four men under the command 
of Captain Duquesne and other French- 
men, arrived at the frail fort of Boones- 
borough and demanded its surrender. 
The besieged had despatched messen- 
gers to the other settlements for aid, 
and Boone began a long palaver with 
the enemy extending over a couple of 
days. Then they went through the 
mummery of making and signing a 
treaty, acknowledging the authority of 
King George, all to gain time. At the 
end of this treaty the Indians tried to 
shake hands with the white men, two 
Indians to one white man, and it being 
evident that treachery was intended, 
although all parties were unarmed, a 
scuffle ensued and the white men ran 
for the fort followed by a shower of 
bullets from the Indian army, which 
was replied to by a volley from the 
fort. 
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This curious foolery had the desired 
effect of delaying the Indians, and de- 
lay is fatal to Indian courage. The at- 
tacking army withdrew of its own ac- 
cord, after a siege of twenty days. Two 
Boonesborough citizens were killed 
and four wounded during this siege, 
one of the killed having been shot by a 
negro slave who escaped from the fort 
with a gun, arid climbing a tree on the 
further side of the river, took part in 
the battle against his former friends. 
Captain Boone perceiving the negro’s 
black head appearing above a crotch in 
the tree, raised his rifle and shot him in 
the skull at the distance of one hundred 
and seventy-five yards. 

Notwithstanding the entire success 
of all Captain Boone’s military expe- 
dients, they were so entirely original 
that certain people, who had never ap- 
preciated his peculiar genius, got him 
court-martialed on a charge of having 
betrayed the salt-makers to the British, 
and of having attempted to surrender 
the town to its foes. He was not only 
acquitted, but was also promoted to the 
rank of a major. 

But that misunderstanding was only 
the beginning of evils. 

He went East to get his family, and 
on the same trip to perfect the title to 
his own land, and that of several of his 
neighbors, in the land office at James- 
town. It was necessary to pay several 
thousand dollars in fees for this service. 
Although an unrivalled master of wood- 
craft, he was not equal to the wiles of 
the ancient prototype of the modern 
bunco man, for he was robbed not only 
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of his own money, but also of that en- 
trusted to him by his neighbors, some 
of whom afterward expressed doubts 
of his fidelity. 

On his return to the settlement he 
lost his brother Squire, his faithful com- 
panion through life, who was shot down 
by his side by the Indians. Daniel es- 
caped only by his fleetness, after shoot- 
ing a dog by which the savages were 
tracking him. 

Boone’s influence was now at a low 
ebb, and the settlers were not disposed 
toconsult him so much as formerly in 
their difficulties. There was a great 
battle with the Indians in 1780, in 
which the settlers, contrary to Boone’s 
counsel, pursued a large force of the 
enemy and were led into an ambush, 
in which sixty-seven white men were 
killed. All the officers of a higher 
rank than Boone fell in this engage- 
ment, leaving him in command. One 
of Boone’s sons was also killed. 

When peace was finally secured, the 
settlers began to flock into Kentucky, 
and as Boone had never perfected his 
title to the land he saw his property 
appropriated by strangers. In despair 
he sought the frontier again beyond the 
Mississippi, which was not yet United 
States territory, settling in the Femme 
Ossage district of Missouri, where he 
spent the remainder of his days great- 
ly honored. ‘The happiest hour of his 
life was when he returned to Kentucky 
with money enough to repay all his 
old neighbors the amounts they had 
lost through his misfortune, when he 
went to Virginia and was robbed. 


George Allen Wright. 
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“ART IS LONG.” 


‘ O, Jack, I really cannot do it.” 

“Why not, Margaret?” 

“T can’t give it allup. The 
love of acting is in my blood. I could 
not live without it.” 

John Gurney sighed. He should 
have been named “ Jacob,” for seven 
long years had he served for his 
Rachel, and, indeed, he bade fair to 
serve seven more. 

He was only twenty when he first 
met and loved Margaret Herndon. 
She was sixteen then, and stage-struck, 
but with far more reason than many of 
those who consider “all the world a 
stage,” and think themselves the only 
men and women who are players. 
Miss Herndon had undoubted talent. 
Her tragedy was hair-curling, and 
despite the pretty, dignified manner 
which was so much in her favor off the 
stage, she made up as a soubretfe in an 
eminently fetching way. 

Margaret was “training ’—not as a 
feminine athlete, although her firm, 
supple, well-rounded arms gave evi- 
dence she attended to gymnastics, as 
any sensible girl does nowadays—but 
training for the stage, under Mr. Har- 
court, the famous manager. She was 
said to be his pet pupil, too, and people 
whispered behind their fans when she 
acted with the “ Players’ Club” at the 
Bardell ‘Theatre: “ Mr. Harcourt says 
she’s better now than Mary Anderson 
was when she’d been on-the stage five 
years.” 

“No, Jack, dear boy,” Miss Hern- 
don continued, “I can’t marry you. 
It’s all arranged. I’m to have three 
months more hard, hard study, and 
then, my début. Garett and Northern 
have both offered me ,ré/es as ‘leading 
lady.’ Mr. Harcourt will decide for 
me. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands, “don’t tease me now. My 
whole heart and soul is bound up in 
this. I must succeed.” 

“ But,” said Jack, eagerly, “ you 
can go on just the same if you’re mar- 
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ried. Take me for advertising agent, 
or—or boot-black, or something.” 

“ But, I haven’t time, and I don't 
want to think about getting married. 
Don’t you see ?” 

“T see,” said Jack, ruefully. He 
had been seeing for seven years. 

“But you'll be friends just the 
same ?” brightening, with an “ up- 
again-and-take-another”’ expression. 

“Oh! yes, indeed,” she replied, joy- 
ously. The wrinkle between her pretty 
straight brows smoothed itself away. 
Jack as a lover? Oh, dear, no! But 
Jack as a friend was quite a different 
thing. This meant bonbons, flowers, 
and somebody always at her beck and 
call. So she beamed upon him in her 
friendliest manner, and even gave him 
an approving pat on the shoulder next 
her as she passed, and sat down before 
the open fire. It was a chilly, dusky 
October afternoon, and the fire was the 
only light in the long drawing-room. 
Jack sat and watched the foot on the 
fender ; not at all the traditional tiny 
foot which heroines are supposed to 
have. But the instep was “ true Span- 
ish,” as they tell one in the Bon 
Marché. 

Jack would not have cared if the 
foot had been shod in asadot. He was 
in the proverbial state when blind to 
everything. Just then he was in a 
brown study. How charming she was ; 
how he loved every curve of the slight 
form upon which the firelight gleamed 
and flickered. It was an honest, manly 
love, for it came straight from the 
depths of the honest, manly heart 
which bore it. Jack was a “good fel- 
low.” In all the city there was not a 
man, woman, child, or yellow dog who 
knew him who did not like him. 

Handsome? Well, no. But he was 
straight and tall, and the gray eyes be- 
hind the glasses were keenly kind, and 
his ready smile showed strong teeth, 
even and white. Everybody had a 
good word for Jack Gurney, even Mar- 
garet Herndon; only, unfortunately, 
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she had not just the word he would 
have called “ good.” 

He wondered if she would ever 
change her mind and marry him. If 
she failed—he almost wished, but here 
he started guiltily, for Margaret said, 
with reproach in her tones, “I don’t 
believe you are listening, Jack!” She 
sat up very straight, her arms on the 
arms of her chair, and looked at him 
indignantly. 

“Jack Gurney, I don’t believe you 
want me to succeed. I think you’d be 
glad if I failed ; so, there!” tragically. 

Jack looked shamefaced despite his 
six feet, for all the world like a 
schoolboy caught in a scrape. “ Of 
course I do; my whole heart is bound 
up in your failure, I mean success,’ he 
said, lamely. 

She eyed him suspiciously. 

“ Oh, it is, is it? Then why can’t 
you tell me whether to have it green 
or yellow?” 

“Yellow!” gasped Jack. 

“There. I knew you weren't listen- 
ing. My robe for Parthenia! Shall 
it be green and gold or yellow and 
white ?” 

Jack roused himself and _ looked 
deeply interested, for this fin-de-stecle 
youth was an authority on costumes 
feminine. 


** © Green’s forsaken, 
And yellow’s forsworn, 
But blue’s the sweetest color that’s worn,’ 


Have it blue and silver. In the forest 
scene the pink roses will look fine. 
I'll send you American Beauties for 
your début.” 

“Jack, you’re a dear! Of course, 
I’ll take your advice with such a bribe. 
But it’s time for me to go to my lesson 
now. Mr. Harcourt is there at five. 
Will you come?” 

“Of course,” replied Jack, and as 
Miss Herndon went to put on those 
mysterious arrangements women call 
“things,” the brougham drove to the 
door. 

Mr. Harcourt was in and waiting, 
which fact was not conducive to his 
good temper. 

“You are late,” he remarked, grimly. 
Miss Herndon looked meek and said 
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nothing. Jack was dumb with amaze- 
ment. Was this the haughty young 


person he was accustomed to see? He 
had no time for further conjecture, for 
he was very promptly turned out, and 
told to return for Margaret at six 
o’clock. 

Her lesson began, and she went on 
bravely until Mr. Harcourt stopped 
her. ys 

“You are not doing it right, child ; 
you are good, your voice is fine ; your 
face, figure, and all are in your favor. 
But you have no fire. Can't yau feel 
the love-scenes? Oh, pshaw! you’re 
nothing but a child, and are as cold as 
ice. Can’t you fall in love?” 

Margaret looked disconsolate. “I’ve 
tried and tried and I can’t,” she said, 
and there was a quiver to her delicate 
lips as she spoke. Mr. Harcourt knit 
his brows. 

“What’s the matter with this big 


chap who comes here with you? Can’t 
you marry him? Don’t you like 
him ?” 


“T could marry him to-morrow, and 
I do like him. Nothing’s the matter 
with him, it’s me,” she said, ungram- 
matically. 

Mr. Harcourt laughed and said, 
“What a baby you are! You'll turn 
into an Undine some day and taste 
the ‘divine fire of love,’ more’s the 
pity, perhaps. It’s scarcely ‘ divine,’ 
sometimes, God knows,” he added, bit- 
terly, under his breath. 

People said Marcus Harcourt had a 
history. He was forty years old, his 
hair quite white, his eyes black, a 
handsome but a worn face, strong, 
rugged, full of power, as was the man 
himself. He was a genius in his own 
peculiar line, possessing the rare fac- 
ulty of drawing out the artistic talent 
in others, as well as being no mean 
actor himself. 

“Come,” he said to Miss Herndon. 
“Go on with the balcony scene. Try 
eand imagine I am Romeo. You love 
me, me!” he gave a little shrug anda 
fine scorn curled his lip. ‘ Well, fancy 
it, any way. I love you too, now!” 
and his fine voice rolled out the words 
of the memorable love-scene which has 
for ages charmed lovers, and, too, 
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everyone else, since “all the world 
loveg a lover.” 


‘** With love’s light wings did I o’erperch these 
walls, 
For stony limits cannot hold love out.” 


Margaret felt a strange, a new sen- 
sation. Something leaped up within 
her breast and seemed to break the 
icy bands which heretofore had held 
her speech. Her face flushed. She 
had an odd little thrill in her voice, 
and Mr. Harcourt exclaimed, “ Well, 
you've learned to do that at last. I'll 
never scold you again, child.” 

Miss Herndon was quite happy. 

“ Jack,” she said, as they drove 
slowly toward her home in the soft 
Southern twilight, “how many times 
have you asked me to marry you?” 

“On an average of twice a month 
for the last few years,” he replied, a 
trifle gloomily. 

“ Poor old fellow! There was a ca- 
ressing note in her pretty voice which 
he never remembered hearing before. 
Was she really beginning to like him ? 
His honest heart gave a big thump 
against his waistcoat. He clasped her 
hand tightly. “Oh, Margaret,” he said, 
earnestly, his manly face flushing warm- 
ly. ‘ Won’t you have me? You shall 
be free, quite so, to do just as you 
wish, and I’ll be content with very lit- 
tle. Just to know you’re mine. Won't 
you, dear?” Margaret felt a warm 
glow at her heart. Was this love? 
She looked at him strangely, then said, 
“T don’t think I love you, Jack, but I’ll 
marry you if you like.” He bent his 
head, and kissed the gloved hand he 
held, saying, “‘ Please God, I’ll make 
you very happy,” and the light upon 
his face made him almost handsome. 

The days which followed were full 
of pain and pleasure for Jack. Marga- 
ret he saw constantly; she seemed 
fond of him and dependent upon him, 
all of which made him happy. But he 
knew he had not won her heart. This 
bright, beautiful creature, with her 
wonderful talent and witching charm, 
could he ever expect her to love him ? 

Margaret seemed in atrance. Jack 
was a dear. He was so good to her. 
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She wondered if she really loved him? , 
Well, Mr. Harcourt had said she should 
marry him. Her lessons went on. 
Again and again she felt that strange 
thrill as she rehearsed with her teach- 
er. She was improving, he said. She 
must think of nothing else in all the 
world but Art. He spelled it with a 
capital A. It always came first, he 
told her. Sometimes she felt surge 
up within her breast a wild, angry dis- 
taste for even the art she loved so 
well. “He dreams of nothing else,” 
she said to herself. “Iam nothing to 
him but an actress—never a woman.” 
She was too hurried to indulge in much 
reflection.’ There were gowns and all 
sorts of things to be attended to, and 
she was in a whirl. At last, all was 
ready for the début, in which she was 
to appear as Juliet. 

The night before her first appearance 
she had her final rehearsal. Everything 
went wrong, for when was a last re- 
hearsal anything but bad? 

Mr. Harcourt was there, and at the 
close he said to her, gently, “ Never 
mind, child. Don’t be frightened and 
you'll do all right. Rest all day to- 
morrow and see no one. I have to go 
out of town to-night on business but 
will return in time to see you. I shall 
be in my box, but won’t come to you 
until the close. You'll do your best 
for me?” laying a hand gently on her 
shoulder. 

The violet eyes deepened and soft- 
ened. She turned her head and pressed 
her lips gently to his hand, saying only, 
“Yes, my master,” as she went away. 

He started to follow her, then hesi- 
tated and sighed, “ Poor little maid,” 
he said to himself, “she needs more 
than ashes. But I fear my cold little 
Undine has found her soul at last.” 


The theatre was crowded to over- 
flowing with the fashion and glitter of 
the “smart set,”’ for the Herndons were 
wealthy and of an old family, well 
known even in the exclusive Southern 
city in which they lived. 

Margaret played well and was only a 
little nervous in the first act. In the 
love-scenes she was delicately girlish, 
though there was a something in her 
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glances which told that her full powers 
had not been reached. 

In the poison scene she seemed to 
bloom forth into passion as a gorgeous 
scarlet lily unfolds to the sun, and 
when she cried, “Romeo, I come ; this 
do I drink to thee!” the house was in 
an uproar, and time and again was she 
called before the curtain. Smothered 
in flowers, smiling and happy, she stood 
in the centre of the stage, a perfect 
picture of beautiful, girlish triumph. 

She was conscious of a glorious ex- 
citement, but also of a keen thrill of 
disappointment that he was not there. 
Where could he be? Praise was noth- 
ing without Aim. As she bowed and 
smiled at the rapturous applause her 
eyes sought longingly for the tall figure 
and white hair of her master. 

Between the first and second scenes 
of the fifth act there was a long wait, 
so long that the audience became im- 
patient. Jack Gurney slipped behind 
the scenes to see what was the trouble. 
He had been in ecstatic delight all the 
evening, for his generous soul lent 
itself readily to pride and pleasure in 
the success of the woman he loved. 

He found the green-room in confu- 
sion. Margaret lay white and still in 
the centre of a crowd of excited actors. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

“This,” replied some one, handing 
him an ominous yellow paper. 

He read the telegram quickly— 


** Marcus Harcourt was killed at three o’clock 
in saving a child from a burning hotel.” 


“She fainted when she read it. What 
shall we do?” asked the manager, de- 
spairingly. 

Jack answered nothing. He saw it 
all now. She had loved Harcourt. 

All the pretty gentleness he had 
hoped was a sign of her growing affec- 
tion for him was merely the outcome 
of a love for the dead man—a love so 
devoted, so tender, that it had warmed 
her cold heart into life and made her 
kindly to everyone else. He knew she 
had been unconscious of it, and the 
shock would kill her. Just then she 
opened her eyes, and sat up. 
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“What is the matter?” she asked, 
feebly. “Oh!” as memory came to 
her. Then she sprang to her feet. 
“We must go on with the play. Go!” 
to the actors who were standing around. | 

They obeyed, and Jack spoke, “ But, 
Margaret, you are not 

“Not a word,” she interrupted, im- 
periously. 

“ He told me to do my best for Aim,” 
and Jack fell back as she swept past 
him. 

“ By Jove, the statue’s awake at last,” 
said the critics, as the play went on. 
Fultet was perfect; the pallor of her 
face, the deep light of her wonderful 
eyes, the thrill of her voice, silenced 
all adverse criticism. When stabbing 
herself she cried, “O happy dagger! 
This is thy sheath; there rust, and let 
me die!” and falling on Romeo's body, 
died, the house, after one moment’s ° 
spell-bound silence, rose to a man and 
the applause was deafening. 

Miss Herndon did not come before 
the curtain. The manager said she 
had been taken suddenly ill and gone 
home. 

Jack found her next day on her big 
divan looking fragile and white. 

He glanced at her wistfully and took 
her hand. 

“Poor boy,” she said, gently, “ I’m so 
sorry for you, Jack. You see I can’t 
marry you now. I meant to, because 
he told me to, but indeed I didn’t un- 
derstand. I didn’t see what it all 
meant then, Jack. I know now, and I 
can’t give you a dead heart. I’ve 
nothing left but Art now, the Art he 
loved so well. I must act as he would 
have wished. Forgive me, Jack, and 
tell me you understand,” she said 
faintly. The violet eyes were black 
with pain, the lines beneath them told 
of a sleepless night. 

“T understand, and there’s nothing 
to forgive, dear,” Jack said, as he rev- 
erently kissed the white hand so limply 
sunk in the soft folds of her dressing- 
gown. i 

“But,” he murmured under his 
breath, “I'll never give you up, Undine, 


Undine!” 
Mary F, M. Nixon, 











E. M. Holland. 
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HE season has fairly opened, but 
as yet there are not many the- 
atrical successes to chronicle. 
Perhaps the most successful production 
of all has been Edward Rose's drama- 
tization of Anthony Hope’s famous 
romance, “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
presented by E. H. Sothern. For a 
long time the wiseacres of the drama 
have prophesied a revival on the 
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stage of the romantic drama as a 
healthy reaction from the morbid prob- 
lem plays, and this reaction, which be- 
gan in literature proper with the vogue 
of Stanley Weyman, Anthony Hope, 
and Conan Doyle, has at length set in 
upon the stage. No one should miss 
seeing “ The Prisoner of Zenda” in its 
dramatic form. It will please those 
who have read the book and those who 
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have not, and it affords that excellent 
young actor, E. H. Sothern, an admi- 
rable opportunity for the exercise of 
his gifts. He gives an artistic, finished 
performance. Grace Kimball, his lead- 
ing lady, has also an excellent part, to 
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tion, with few exceptions, leaves much 
to be desired. The part of Marie An- 
toinette is entirely beyond the reach of 
Mrs. Potter. She can neither act nor 
look the part, while her mannerisms 
and tricks of pronunciation often take 





a. 
tg 


Annie Robinson. 
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which she renders full justice. Miss 
Kimball is one of the most conscien- 
tious and painstaking of our leading 
women. 


a 
* * 


Mrs. Potter’s production of “La 
Collier de la Reine” proved a disap- 
pointment. The costumes and scen- 
ery are truly magnificent, but the play 
itself is poor stuff, and the interpreta- 


the performance dangerously near the 
line of burlesque. 

Mr. Bellew, a fine and artistic actor, 
is worth seeing as Cardinal de Rohan, 
but even he hardly gets the full meas- 
ure out of the lines and situations, 
Perhaps he keeps himself in check 
for divers reasons. James K. Hackett 
is an admirable De Charny, and Percy 
Haswell is a dream of grace in a smal] 
part, 
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The Holland Brothers—E. M. and 
Joseph—began their starring tour at 
the Garrick Theatre under auspicious 
circumstances. “The Man with a 
Past,” a lively comedy, furnished both 
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“ Trilby,” both in play and in novel 
form, still continues to make money, 
and it has recently been produced in 
England, with Mr. Beerbohm Tree as 
Svengali. 





Leta Lillian Larkin. 
Photograph by Morrison. 


the brothers good opportunities, of 
which they availed themselves fully. 
The piece ran to excellent business for 
some weeks, and was recently replaced 
by a new play, dramatized from a novel, 
entitled “ A Social Highwayman,” which 
proved a great success, _ 


* 
* * 


Mabel Bouton, whose picture appears 
on page 1078, is the sister of Madeline 
Bouton, who recently made a hit in 
“Lost—Twenty-four Hours,” at Hoyt’s 
Theatre. Mabel Bouton will be remem- 
bered for the excellent work she did 
in “Christopher, Jr.,” at the Garden 
Theatre. She is now playing in the 
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Maude Young 
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“Shop Girl” at the Gaiety Theatre, 
London. 


a 
ok * 


There is an amusing piece to be seen 
at Hoyt’s just now. ‘ The Gay Pari- 
sians” is an adaptation of a French 
farce entitled “ L’H6tel du Libre 
Echange,” which had a long run in 
Paris. This success promises to be re- 
peated here. The story is amusing 
enough. It begins with a quarrel be- 
tween architect Paillard and his wife. 
She resolves to make him jealous and 
assents to the proposal of builder Ping- 
Jet to accompany him to the theatre 
and to supper. Péinglet has consider- 
able difficulty in getting his own wife 
—a shrew—out of the way, and the 
manner in which he contrives to make 
his escape from a room in which she 
has locked him—a scene admirably 
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played by W. J. Ferguson—brings the 
first act to a capital close. 


* 
+ 

The second act shows the Mascot 
restaurant —a hotel in the original 
play—which has numerous rooms, stair- 
cases, and hallways to help out the 
complications. /aillard, the architect, 
has been called in to inspect a room 
which is said to be haunted. He re- 
solves to sleep in the room to judge 
for himself, and while he is downstairs 
the room is let again to a AZ. Mathieu, 
who arrives with his four daughters 
from the country. 

The sequel can be imagined. The 
architect goes to bed, where he is dis- 
covered by the four girls, who are at- 
tired in their night-dresses, and pan- 
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demonium breaks loose all over the 
hotel, the curtain finally falling amid 
the almost convulsive laughter of the 
audience. 





During Joseph Jefferson’s coming 
metropolitan engagement the veteran 
actor is to receive a substantial token 
of the affection in. which he is held by 
the managers and his fellow-players. 


= ie 


Pearl Revare. 


From photograph (copyright, 1895) by Schloss, New York. 


R. A. Barnet is prominent among 
our American librettists. His first ef- 
fort to be crowned with success was 
the spectacular burlesque, “ 1492,” 
which made a small fortune, having 
phenomenal runs in all the large cities. 
“Excelsior, Jr.,” his latest work, will 
be seen here shortly at Hammerstein’s 
new theatre, Olympia. 


A number of representative theatrical 
people, including A. M. Palmer, Daniel 
Frohman, Richard Mansfield, John 
Drew, Francis Wilson, Madame Mod- 
jeska, E. H. Sothern, and others, have 
formed a committee which will col- 
lect subscriptions of fifty cents from 
every actor and actress in the United 
States. The money thus obtained will 
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be expended on a superb loving-cup, 
each of the three handles of which 
will represent Jefferson in one of his 
favorite characters, such as Ap 
Van Winkle, Caleb Plummer, and Bod 
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asked what Mr. Jefferson has done to 
merit so highamark of esteem. True, 
he is America’s representative actor, 
now that Booth is gone. He is lovable 
in private life anda favorite with every 


Joseph Holland. 
Photograph by Sarony. 


Acres, the whole to be appropriately 
inscribed. 


* 
* * 


It remains to be seen how the pro- 
fession at large will respond to the call 
for subscriptions. Of course, everyone 
can afford fifty cents, but it may be 


one. But does his artistic career, espe- 
cially of late years, justify the honor 
that is to be thrust upon him? What 
has he done to advance the cause of the 
dramatic art in this country? Lawrence 
Barrett and Edwin Booth risked their 
earnings trying new plays, creating new 
characters. Mr. Jefferson is content to 
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make money.by- continuing to present 
season after season that infantile enter- 
tainment, .“-Rip Van Winkle.” | Of 
course, every: man knows his own busi- 
ness best. .If Mr. Jefferson’s commer- 
cial instinets. tell him that there is far 
more money in carrying around an old 
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but cheap play than experimenting with 
a new and expensive one, no one can 
blame him, but his friends who are get- 
ting up this testimonial must not be 
surprised ‘if their efforts do not meet 
with the success they anticipate. 

A. Hi. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE STAGE. 


HE remarkable success of Mlle. 

Delna on the foremost operatic 

stage of the world must be 
counted among the wonderful achieve- 
ments accomplished by woman in this 
century. 

The brilliant soprano whose voice 
has charmed thousands, and who still 
attracts the foreigner to the French 
capital, comes of the most humble ori- 
gin. Five years ago Delna was a serv- 


ing-maid in a wine-shop in the Paris 
suburbs. Her parents belonged to the 





people, her mother took in washing, 
and her father toiled at the plough in 
the fields. The only daughter grew 
up among the pigs and cows to be a 
graceful, pretty girl of sixteen. She 
always appeared superior to her hum- 
ble surroundings. The parents used 
to punish her for what they termed 
her pride, and the few companions she 
had called her “the Princess.” Of 
schooling she had none. Now and 
then a stray newspaper or book would 
find its way into the poor household, 
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enabling the future prima donna to get 
a glimpse of the big world that lay be- 
yond her. 

One day arrived the event that was 
to change the whole course of her life, 
to make her queen of the artistic world. 
The proprietor of the village cabaret 
dropped in to see her mother on his 
way to market. He said he needed a 
young girl to wait on the customers in 
his wine-shop, and in order to enliven 
the proceedings the young girl would 
be required to entertain the customers 
with a song every half hour or so. Did 
his good neighbor know of such a girl ? 
The worthy old dame, eager as most 
peasants are to add to the weekly in- 
come, replied that her daughter would 
probably suit. She was always singing 
while going about her work, and she 
was a tidy, industrious girl, although a 
trifle haughty. 

So the haughty Delna was engaged 
for a few francs a week to serve wine 
and sing songs to more or less inebri- 
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ated villagers. And for months the 
pretty dainty maid with the manners 
and grace of a queen sang exquisitely 
to the unappreciative plebeians that 
frequented the place. But one day a 
stranger passed through the little vil- 
lage, and being thirsty he halted at the 
cabaret and called for wine. Delna 
waited on him, and the stranger—a 
well-known Paris impresario—was im- 
mediately struck with the strange anom- 
oly of such beauty, grace, and refine- 
ment in one of. such low station. 
“Too bad,” he ruminated. “She would 
have made a superb appearance on the 
stage. She looks like an empress, but 
no doubt she’s uneducated, vulgar, and 
coarse.” And the manager thought no 
more of the matter, and was about to 
leave the cabaret, when his steps were 
arrested by hearing some of the pur- 
est and most musical notes that he had 
ever heard issue from a human throat. 
He turned and saw his waitress sing- 
ing, as she did every day. When she. 
had finished he called her, questioned 
her, and his admiration rising at every 
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her début in Berlioz’s grand opera, 
“Les Troyens,” and the critics raved 
over the new prima donna, praising 
her as much for her queenly carriage 
as for her beautiful voice. That was 
in 1892. Since then she has sung in 
“ Werther,” “ Falstaff,” “ Paul et Vir- 
ginie,” “Samson et Dalilah,” and other 
operas. Some day she will be heard 
in America. 
Charles Chantalat. 
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word she uttered, he rose from his 
seat with a cry of exultation: “I’ve 
discovered a great singer!” He went 
to see the parents, told them their 
daughter would become a great woman 
before whom the world would kneel, 
and the poor old people thought their 
visitor was a madman. He soon con- 
vinced them, however, by displaying a 
roll of bank-notes, that he was speaking 
sincerely, and it was finally arranged 
that Delna should go at once to Paris 
to study. 
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The sequel is known. Delna made Photograph by Reutlinger. 








PENROYD AND THE CHINESE WALL. 


HE “ Artist’s Court” is very far 

out of the way, on the extreme 

borders of the Latin Quarter. 
And if, when you. visit Paris, your 
apartments are on the “ Champs,” you 
have probably never dreamed of the 
existence of such an arrondissement. 

The court from the outside is little 
to look at—only a long extent of 
dreary prison-like gray wall, at one 
end surmounted by a headless bust of 
Jules César, with a plaster cast of Bona- 
parte in somewhat better condition at 
the other. 

In April of ninety-three, Ned Wilkes 
and his wife, young married people, 
moved into the court. They rented 
numero vingt-neuf. It is from them 
that I had this story. 

During the first three days after 
moving in, Mrs. Wilkes made little 
ruffled curtains for the casement win- 
dows. .She persuaded Ned to plant 
their own little parterre in myosotis 
and pansies. And she took an inven- 
tory of the neighborhood. 

“I know the names of everyone in 
the court, Ned, dear,” said Mrs. Wilkes. 
“I’ve spoken with all the women.” 

“How about that girl in twenty- 
six?” Ned asked, lazily. “I thought 
you couldn’t make her out.” 

“Oh,. I’ve spoken with her since 
then. She’s very nice. A little queer, 
but nice. She’s from the West at home 
—Miss Chandler.” 

“And the fellow in _ twenty-seven. 
That odd crow,” continued Wilkes. 
“ Do you know who he is ?” 

“Thad forgotten him,” she answered ; 
“JT don’t even know his name. He 
looks nice, too. Queer, but nice.” 

“You said* that about the girl in 
twenty-six,” said Ned. “It’s a bit of 
a coincidence that the girl in twenty- 
six and the fellow in twenty-seven 
should be both queer but nice. They 
ought to fall in love with each other.” 


The followng morning Mrs. Wilkes’s 
“ bonne” went out to the little village 
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of Clamart to attend the funeral of a 
deceased relative. Wilkes was obliged 
personally to extract the household 
water from the court hydrant, a job 
of which he was not fond. It was in 
no gentle mood that, having rolled up 
his sleeves, he took a pail-in each hand 
and tucked a heavy cruche under one 
arm. ‘The pump stood in the shadow 
of the school-house wall. 

When Wilkes reached the pump he 
found someone. before him—the man 
from twenty-seven, the odd crow. 

His hair, long and black, was blown 
in all. directions about a face at once 
odd and ugly, beautiful and interest- 
ing. ~He wore loose black ‘trousers 
and the. white blouse of an art-worker. 
And he stood some six feet-in a pair 
of French house slippers with red-wool 
linings. He looked_up as Wilkes de- 
posited his burden and smiled’ in a 
friendly manner. 

“You’ve taken. number’ twenty - 
nine, haven’t you?” the stranger said. 
“We're pretty close neighbors. My 
name is Penroyd—Waltham B. Pen- 
royd, New York State.” 

Wilkes exchanged his own name and 
birthplace, after which Penroyd ex- 
tended a long white paw, and they 
shook hands. 

“You've got too much to carry,” ob- 
served the new neighbor, glancing at 
the various vessels. ‘Give me that 
jug ; I'll see it home for you.” 

Wilkes remonstrated, but the neigh- 
bor was firm. “Come ahead!” he 
cried. “ Like as not your wife is wait- 
ing for the water. I haven’t any wife, 
Wilkes. I wish I had.” 

He carried the heavy cruche and set 
it down on the doorstep of number 
twenty-nine. 

“Come in and see us some time,” 
said Ned. 

“Thank you,” he answered, earnest- 
ly. “I have often, often been tempted 
to since you moved in.” 

“ Well, if the temptation comes again, 
don’t resist it,” Ned said, laughing. 
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He came the following afternoon. 
Ned and his wife were sitting as usual 
upon the stoop. Ned himself was 
more than half asleep. The kitten, 
drowsy, too, sprawled across her mas- 
ter’s knees in an ecstasy of purring. 
Suddenly the latch of the gate snapped. 
Ned drewhimself up and passed a hand 
across his eyes in bewilderment. That 
stylish - looking fellow could not be 
Penroyd. 

But Penroyd it was. He had dis- 
carded the loose pantaloons and the 
blouse of his working hours. He now 
blossomed forth in a tasteful, perfectly 
fitting suit of dark material. His long 
hair had been brushed back within 
bounds and the red-lined slippers ex- 
changed for patent-leather boots, with 
all the addenda necessary to make a 
well-dressed man. 

He brought a handful of roses for 
Mrs. Wilkes—a rare and. beautiful 
Spanish variety. His most cherished 
rose - tree, idolized and pampered 
throughout the winter, had been ruth- 
lessly despoiled to yield them. 

“Lucy, dear,” said Wilkes to his 
wife, “this is Mr. Penroyd. Sit down, 
Penroyd. Glad to see you.” 

“You see, I didn’t wait for a second 
invitation, Wilkes and Mrs. Wilkes,” 
he said, smiling. 

“We wanted to know you,” said 
Mrs. Wilkes, burying her pretty face 
in the roses. 

“Yes,” said Ned. “We had caught a 
glimpse of you here and there—at the 
pump, in fact—and there was something 
about you that made us want to speak.” 

Penroyd brought his open palm down 
sharply on the wooden step, so sharp- 
ly that the sleepy kitten started up 
and blinked at him inquiringly. 

“Why, Wilkes, I must say that the 
coincidence is remarkable. Now, the 
first minute that I clapped eyes on you 
and your wife I wanted to talk with 
you, Wilkes and Mrs. Wilkes, I am 
going to come down with the whole 
truth at once and ask your opinion? 
To speak mildly, I’m in the dickens*of 
a mess.” 

Ned struggled to retain his gravity. 
“There’s a girl in it, I suppose,” he 
said, 
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“There is, Wilkes. That is why I 
am presuming enough to trouble you 
both with my personal affairs. I said 
to myself, ‘Wilkes there and Mrs. 
Wilkes have just successfully steered 
their vessel into the Sea of Matrimony. 
They probably found that it wasn’t all 
smooth sailing to get there. Here is 
Waltham Penroyd struggling in the 
same direction, with every wind that 
blows, blowing in his teeth. Who 
knows but they will let him benefit by 
their experience.’ ” 

“Wilkes and Mrs. Wilkes,” he said, 
“if you permit me, I am going to tell 
you about this thing from beginning to 
end. Unfortunately for me, that’s a 
very short distance.” 

Ned and his wife were most anxious 
to hear. 

“You must have noticed,” began 
Penroyd, “‘that there isa young lady 
in twenty-six—a very handsome and 
extraordinary girl, Miss Chandler. She 
has a sister—a cripple. ‘They moved 
into twenty-six just one month yester- 
day. 

“Wilkes, you know what asses we 
young fellows are when there’s a girl in 
the question. Well, I heard, of course, 
that I was to have a young lady neigh- 
bor. I was sick almost from curiosity. 
They came in the evening, and I hadn’t 
a glimpse in the dark even. The fol- 
lowing morning about seven o’clock I 
heard her casement open. Her shut- 
ter creaks just as mine does. I sprang 
to the window, wrapping myself in the 
curtains to be invisible. And I got 
my first glimpse of Edith Chandler. 
That was the glimpse that laid me out, 
Wilkes and Mrs. Wilkes. I knew in 
that moment that I could love no girl 
but that girl, That I should love her 
for life and death if I never set eyes 
on her again, I knew it as well as if I 
heard it from a burning bush. I left 
the window with a cold perspiration on 
my forehead. I recognized one of 
those traps of fate in which a man is 
weaker than a humming-bird in a cat’s 
claw. 

“It was fully an hour before she left 
that window, but I didn’t venture an- 
other look. I sat there in a stupor 
with that first image of her burning it- 
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self in on my brain, the image of her 
looking out over those orchis-pots, with 
that unearthly sadness in her eyes and 
the new sunlight -on her face.” 

Penroyd stopped speaking and 
stroked the kitten’s forehead medi- 
tatively with his thumb. 

“ Good heavens, man!” cried Ned. 
“ Are you despairing of a girl before 
you have had an introduction?” 

“ Oh, I have been introduced, Wilkes. 
I mean I introduced myself and we 
have spoken together a little over the 
gate. In fact, the first day or two I 
almost began to hope. ‘They were so 
kind—she and her sister—neighbor- 
fashion, you know. But two weeks did 
for that. I have found out that she 
avoids me.” 

“How do you know, in heaven’s 
name?” asked Ned. 

“ The hydrant unfolds the tale,” said 
Penroyd, dreamily. 

Wilkes brushed back the hair from 
his eyes and looked at his visitor in 
astonishment. 

“What has the court hydrant to do 
with your case, man?” he demanded. 

Penroyd broke intoa laugh. “TI for- 
got,” he said. “I was pretty obscure, 
wasn’t I. This is what I meant. At 
first Miss Chandler used to come at six 
o’clock to draw water for household 
purposes—and I got into the habit of 
drawing mine at six too. In fact, 
Wilkes, to tell the truth, I went there 
every morning to meet her and to 
carry her pails for her. At first she 
must have thought it coincidence. But 
she couldn’t remain long in ignorance. 
And the moment that she got on to 
the idea she stopped coming at six ; 
came at five instead. Now, I leave it 
to you, Wilkes and Mrs. Wilkes, if that 
girl comes out an hour earlier of a 
chilly morning isn’t it sign enough that 
she avoids me ?” 


One night, toward the beginning of 
May, Mrs. Wilkes sat alone in the ate- 
lier. Her husband was absent at the 
“ night life” of Carlotossi’s art-school. 
She had lighted a white student-lamp 
and the ubiquitous kitten had sprawled 
itself on a tiger-skin at her feet. 

Suddenly a light knock sounded upon 
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the door, and when the little lady drew 
it open a voice—a woman’s voice—said 
rapidly : 

“ This is Mrs. Wilkes, isn’t it? Don’t 
be frightened. I am Edith Chandler. 
May I come in?” 

For an answer Mrs. Wilkes put out 
her hand and drew the visitor inside. 
“You have come at last,” she said, 
warmly. “I had begun to despair of 
you. I have been so many times to see 
you, too.” 

The girl quickly unwound from her 
head a large scarf of lace and bending 
down kissed Ned’s wife without a word. 
Mrs. Wilkes fancied that she felt the 
lips tremble as they touched her brow, 
but when Miss Chandler raised her head 
there was no visible trace of emotion. 
She gently refused the chair which 
Ned’s wife proffered and stood with the 
dark scarf enveloping her figure and the 
masses of her hair burnishing like gold 
in the lamplight. 

“No, no, I can’t sit down,” she said, 
in a low voice. “ You must forgive 
me for troubling you at such an hour. 
But I knew that your husband had 
gone to the ‘night life’ and I ran in. 
I wanted to speak to you alone—to ask 
you something about Mr. Penroyd.” 

“Oh, my dear Miss Edith,” said Ned’s 
wife, following an irresistible impulse ; 
“if you would only let me tell you how 
that good fellow’s heart and soul are 
wrapped up in you.” 

“Don’t say that. If you only knew 
how painful it is tome. But I wanted 
—that is, I—I came to ask you some- 
thing concerning him — something 
rather unusual. I know that he comes 
here very often, and I thought that, be- 
ing old friends, you—you might know.” 

“We have known Mr. Penroyd but a 
few weeks,” said Mrs. Wilkes. “ Be- 
fore coming here he was an entire 
stranger to us ; but still, perhaps I can 
answer your question.” 

“T want to ask you if there is any- 
thing unusual in his history — any 
frauds, bank-robberies, swindles—any- 
thing that would make it undesirable 
for a girl to marry him?” 

Mrs, Wilkes gasped. “I think not,” 
she said, 
think not, 


“ T—I don’t know him, but I 
All I know is that he has 
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no family living, and that he had some 
clever portraits last year at the Champ 
de Mars.” 

“T thought so,” said the girl, softly. 
“T had very little hope that I should 
discover anything.” 

Ned’s wife stood up in_ horror. 
“ Hope, Miss Chandler,” she said. 

“Yes, God forgive me, hope,” an- 
_swered the girl from the West. Then 
she drew back, shuddering. “ What am 
Isaying!” she cried. “I believe I am 
going mad. Good-night, dear Mis. 
Wilkes, and thank you. Forget all I 
said.” And winding the lace quickly 
about her beautiful head, opened the 
door and disappeared into the night. 


On May 8th Miss Wilkes made the 
following entry in her journal of days: 


“* Ned and I have begun to hope. Mr. Pen- 
royd sat with Miss Chandler all afternoon, from 
three till six, on her back steps. ‘The sister came 
over and sat with us. I /ove them both.” 


On May gth Ned wrote in the same 
volume : 


** Penroyd turned up here this afternoon. 
Stayed half an hour. Said he had told Miss 
Chandler that he loved her. She asked him not 
to talk of such things, to be her friend. P. says 
his brain is splitting with the agony.” 


On May roth Mrs. Wilkes as fol- 
lows : 


**Mr. Penroyd sitting with Miss Chandler 
again. Three till six. Oh, if she doesn’t marry 
that fellow she’s an idiot. He’s as good as gold. 
I like to look at his face. I can’t make her out.” 


On May rtth her husband : 


‘*The plot thickens. Penroyd told Miss C. 
again that he loved her. She confessed the same 
thing with regard to him, but says they can never 
marry. There is an insurmountable barrier. 
P. says he can step over any barrier—the Chinese 
wall itself, for example.” 


May 13th Mrs. Wilkes as follows : 


**Poor Mr. Penroyd. Miss Chandler has re- 
fused to speak again on that subject, the only 
subject that he wants to hear discussed. She 
asked him to forgive her for all the unavoidable 
pain she brought into his life. Mr. Penroyd 
asked her to put an end to the pain as only she 
could. Poor boy and girl, poor children,” 
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May 15th Ned’s entry : 


‘*God help W. P. and E. C. This is one 
of the saddest cases of the thing whose course 
doesn’t run smooth. Hang it, I should like to 
know what that fine girlhas on hermind. They 
have sub-let twenty-six. Will move July Ist, 
Heaven knows where.” 


June came—the Parisian June—a 
mingling of spring freshness with sum- 
mer languor, of cool nights and morn- 
ings with sunny afternoons. In the af- 
fairs of Waltham Penroyd and the girl 
from the West very little was changed. 
Penroyd’s latest things were exposed 
at the Salon and well hung. He knew 
of his success through the congratula- 
tions of brother artists. He himself 
had not gone that year to the Champ 
de Mars. In those few weeks he had 
become thinner. A look of constant 
abstraction had taken possession of his 
face. Wilkes rallied him from time to 
time concerning this. 

“Penroyd,” he said once, “ your 
thoughts are wandering in Africa.” 

Penroyd laughed, recovering himself 
with a start. “In Asia, Wilkes,” he 
said. “I am trying to climb the Chi- 
nese wall.” 


Wilkes repeated this conversation to 
his wife. 

“Ned, I think something will happen 
to help them, don’t you ?” 

“T hope so,” said Wilkes. 

“T think something is gozmg to hap- 
pen,” said Ned’s wife. 


A young cousin of Mrs. Wilkes re- 
turned from a winter in Italy, a boy- 
ish young fellow, living from hand to 
mouth, and speaking half a dozen lan- 
guages with equal facility. 

On the afternoon of the young fel- 
low’s arrival Penroyd also called at 
twenty-nine. He sat on the steps 
with Mrs. Wilkes and the visitor. Ned 
himself was sprawling in a hammock 
swung between the little apple-tree and 
a part of the garden fence. In the 
midst of talk and sketching the door 
of twenty-six opened. Miss Chandler 
stepped out to gather upa basket of 
needlework standing in the doorway. 

The young cousin was making a 
sketch in that direction, He caught a 
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glimpse of her and sprang up, shading 
his eyes with one hand. 

“ Mon Dieu!” he said. 

A moment more and the girl had re- 
covered her basket and re-entered the 
house. The young cousin sat down. 
“Miss Chandler is living here, then?”’ 
he observed. 

“Yes. Do you know her?” asked 
Mrs. Wilkes, quickly. She looked at 
Penroyd. He was gently stroking the 
kitten’s head with his thumb. One 
could not have said that he listened. 

“Yes, I know her a little. I knowa 
good deal about her—more than most 
people. You know she lived in the 
Rue Racine when I was there. Poor 
girl, I don’t know whether it’s the 
same thing now, but she hada ridicu- 
lous mystery hanging over her head— 
avoided meeting the fellows and all 
that kind of thing 7 

“Tt is just the same at present,’” ob- 
served Penroyd, calmly. 

“Well, another fellow and myself 
ferreted out that little mystery. I 
am ashamed of the thing now. It 
seems such an unmanly business, But 
we kept it to ourselves.” 

“What was the mystery?” asked 
Penroyd. 

“Her father was in the penitentiary. 
He died there.’’ 

Penroyd looked down and continued 
his engagement with the kitten. He 
gently refused Mrs. Ned’s invitation to 
supper. 

Mrs. Wilkes’s journal for that day 
contained : 





‘Went to the Opéra with Ned and Cousin 
Dick. ‘Lohengrin.’ It was sublime, but I 
didn’t enjoy it. I thought every moment of 
poor Mr. Penroyd. I wonder what he thinks of 
the discovery—of his Chinese wall, as he calls 
it, and how he proposed to scale it. She will 
never marry him if what Cousin D— said is 
true.” 


The following morning came Pen- 
royd himself. He found Ned and his 
wife in the atelier. The young cousin 
had gone down to Charenton for a 
day’s sketching. 

“Now, don’t interrupt your work,” 
said the visitor. Ned had laid down 

“TI just 
You have 


his palette and _ brushes. 
dropped in for a moment, 
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been so good to me, both of you, that 
I know you will be anxious to hear the 
end of it all. Wilkes and Mrs. Wilkes, 
it is finished, and happily. I have 
cleared the wall of China:” 

“How ?” cried Ned and his wife, in 
one breath. 

“Tt was all that fortunate chance of 
your cousin. My success has come 
through you, Wilkes and Mrs. Wilkes. 
But for your cousin’s. instrumentality 
I should be the inmate of some padded 
cell. -After that discovery, however, 
things were easy — as easy as breath- 
ing the breath of life. At seven 
o’clock last evening I went to call on 
Miss Chandler. 

“<«Edith, I said, ‘I leave to-morrow 
for Australia or some other desert place, 
for any land is a desert away from you. 
I shall haunt you and dog your footsteps 
no longer. But before I go let me con- 
fess. My dearest one I know your se- 
cret.. It was that which made me pre- 
sumptuous enough to look into your 
face. I thought: “She has suffered 
through her father’s trouble. She will 
be more merciful of mine.” I-had no 
right to love you, no right to breathe 
a word of love into your ears. Even 
now it isacrime. I was tempted be- 
yond my strength. But now we are 
about to part forever I will make my 
confession. Iam not an honest man, 
Edith. I served five years of peniten- 
tiary.myself. My own dearest, I beg 
you to forgive me.’ 

“<«Dearest,’ she said, ‘if that is true 
there is no need for us to part. Why 
haven’t we been honest together be- 
fore and saved ourselves this misery.’ ” 

Penroyd finished. He was sitting on 
a couch by the window. Hespread out 
his long white hands-and mechanically 
raised each finger in succession. Mrs. 
Wilkes wiped away a couple of tears 
which were rolling down her cheeks. 

“Penroyd, that yarn of yours wasa 
complete lie, wasn’t it ?”’ said Ned. 

“Yes, it was a complete lie,” assent- 
ed Penroyd, smiling. 

** How, in heaven’s name, did you in- 
vent it ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” was the answer. 
“T’d invent a good many things to 
marry Miss Chandler.” 

Mary Dawson, 














Sitting at ease beneath the arch of the home on the market. 





“See! there comes the parson, with him is walking the druggist; 
They'll be able to give an account of all that has happen’d.”’ 


HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. 


HE year in which Goethe wrote 
this poem was one of great 
anxiety in Germany, and was 

one of the most eventful in the French 
Revolution. Naturally the poet’s mind 


was occupied with the great agitations 
going on around him, and some four 
years before he had accompanied the 
duke on a campaign in France, where 
experience taught him something about 
the hardships of war. 


His observa- 





tions during this time proved of great 
service to him when he came to write 
“ Hermann and Dorothea ;” and many 
an incident is based on what he saw in 
camp. ‘The whole picture of the Rev- 
olution, however, was before his mind 
as he wrote, and the numerous scenes, 
suggested by those exciting years, can- 
not be limited to any one period. The 
thread of the plot and several of the 
characters are based on the story of 
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the. trials "of ‘the Lutheran emigrants 


s who’had been driven from Salzburg 


about three-quarters: of a century be- 


‘fore, and who were making their way 


to friendly districts in Prussia, a thou- 
sand miles from their former home. 
At first the author intended to keep 
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great works, It is merely a love-story 
of the most humble kind, except as it 
is transfigured by its connection with 
the French Revolution. It is the prod- 
uct of a free and easy artistic effort, 
and can be thoroughly enjoyed without 
much in the way of introduction or 





Then brought the good mother some wine of glorious brightness, 
In well-cut decanters, on tray of tin brightly varnished, 
With the light-green rummers, the genuine goblets for Rhine wine. 


his poem within narrow limits, but it 
grew to a length of two thousand hex- 
ameters, divided into nine cantos, each 
of which is dedicated to one of the nine 
muses. The scene is changed ; it is no 
longer a story of fugitives of a bygone 
age, but it is the mirror in which are 
reflected the movements and the stormy 
times of the great revolution, so perfect- 
ly familiar to the German people. The 
poem is among the most powerful, as 
well asthe most charming, of the poet’s 


commentary. It is the only one of the 
author’s greater works that he took de- 
light in reading in his old age. 

First canto: During the French Rev- 
olution, many people were compelled 
to leave their beautiful country west of 
the Rhine, to seek new homes in an- 
other fatherland. A procession of such 
exiles passing through the vicinity of 
a little city on the right bank of the 
Rhine, creates unusual excitement, and 
most of the people hasten off to the 














highway, an hour’s walk from the city, 
upon which the unfortunate people are 
travelling. Among the few that re- 
main are the landlord of the Golden 
Lion and his wife, who sit quietly in 
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‘*Suddenly | saw a wagon, of excellent timber constructed 
Drawn by two oxen, the largest and strongest that foreigners boast of 
Close beside it there walked, with sturdy footsteps, a maiden 
Guiding with a long rod the pair of powerful cattle.” 


their large arched doorway on the mar- 
ket-place. He expresses his surprise 
at the curiosity of the citizens, and 
commends his wife for having sent 
their son Hermann with food and 
drink and clothing to the wanderers. 
As they sit there watching some of the 
inhabitants returning, covered with 


down on the bench in the doorway. 
The talkative, censorious apothecary 
criticises severely the people for their 
curiosity, while the pastor excuses 
them for their very human failing. At 
the landlady’s repeated request, they 
describe what they have seen, and the 
landlord expresses the hope that Her- 
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mann will find the unfortunate ones 
and cheer them with his gifts. Yet he 
does not like to cherish such sad pict- 
ures and, therefore, invites the guests 
into the cool parlor to drive away their 
melancholy thoughts with good old 
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ple.” As soon as the war is over, he 
hopes that Hermann will stand at the 
altar with his bride, and thus add to 
the joy of national peace that of house- 
hold contentment. 

Second canto : On Hermann’s return 


‘Then you lifted me up and carried me off through your homestead. ' 


Rhine wine. There they chat content- 
edly for some time, and finally the host 
comes to speak of his son, who, much 
to his vexation, “appears joyful and 
happy at home, but elsewhere gloomy. 
and bashful, who finds little pleasure in 
society, and who especially avoids the 
company of young ladies and the joy- 
ful dance, the delight of all young peo- 


the keen-eyed pastor notices at once a 
change in his appearance: “ You come 
back as a changed man; I have never 
seen you so cheerful, and your eyes so 
full of brightness; surely, you have 
given your aid to the poor and re- 
ceived their blessing.” 

-Earnestly young Hermann replied : 
“Whether I have acted wisely I know 




















not, but my heart bade me do as I now 
shall tell you. When I reached the 
highway, the exiles had passed, but as 
I was driving toward the village where 
they expected to spend the night, I 


‘*What! are you weeping, my son?” 
‘‘And must | to your grief be a stranger? 


Say, what is breaking your heart? 
Under the pear-tree here ? 


came up with a strongly-built wagon, 
drawn by two large oxen. Beside 
them, with firm steps, trod a maiden, 
skilfully managing the powerful ani- 
mals with her long staff. When she saw 
me, she quickly came up to my Car- 
riage and said, ‘Not always have we 
been in such miserable plight as you 
behold us to-day; Iam not yet accus- 
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What urges you thus to sit lonely 
What trings the teats to your eyelids? 
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tomed to ask gifts of strangers, but 
dire necessity compels me to speak. 
Here, in the wagon, lies a sick woman 
with a new-born baby naked in her 
arms, and our people cay render us lit- 













his mother replied, with amazement, “* 
| ne'er was thus treated. 


tle assistance, evenif we overtake them 
in the next village.’ ‘My good maid- 
en, a heavenly spirit often speaks to 
good men about the needs of their 
brothers, and, led in this way, my 
mother has given me a_ bundle for 
some such necessity as yours.” Then 
I untied the knot and gave her the 
linen and clothing. Thanking me once 
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more, she bade me farewell and drove 
on the oxen, But I tarried with doubt 
in my heart, as to whether I should 
drive on quickly to the village and di- 
vide the rest of my provisions among 
the other unfortunate people, or give 
them all to the maiden, so that she 
might wisely distribute them. My 
heart at once decided for me, and I 
soon overtook her. As I gave her the 
food and drink, she piled them up on 
the wagon, and assuring me that she 
would put them where they would be 
of the most service, she drove onward ; 
and I hastened homeward.” 

The apothecary at once utters his 
joy at having no wife or children to be 
anxious about in such times of commo- 
tion and trouble. To the surprise of 
all, and the great delight of the father, 
Hermann very emphatically censures 
the neighbor for such selfishness, and 
announces that, just in this time of con- 
fusion, he is more than ever inclined to 
marry, and share his joy and sorrow 
with a loving wife. The mother speaks 
up approvingly of his wish. 

“ My son, you are right ; your parents 
have given you an example, for we have 
not chosen each other in happy days, 
but a very sad hour brought us togeth- 
er.” 

Twenty years before the city had 
been swept by fire, and after passing 
the night on the meadow before the 
town, she returned to see the place 
where their house had stood, and now 
turning to her husband, she continues : 

“As I was climbing over the smol- 
dering ruins of the house, you came up 
and looked through the ruins of your 
home that had stood next to ours. 
There we stood, facing each other, 
thoughtful and sad. You took me by 
the hand, and said, ‘Lieschen, what 
are you doing here? Come, you will be 
burned, for the ashes are still hot.’ 
Then you picked me up and carried me 
over into your yard, where you set me 
down and kissed me. I hardly knew 
what you meant until you sent your 
mother to my father, and the vow of 
betrothal was taken. With joy do I 
remember the day, sad though it was, 
for it gave me my husband, and that 
year of toil and privation gave me the 
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son of my youth. Therefore, my Her- 
mann, I praise you that you with pure 
confidence now think of a maiden, and 
dare to woo in these sad times of war 
and destruction.” 

The .ather interrupts her with the 
remark that times have changed and 
that “of all beginnings that of house- 
keeping is the most difficult,” and that 
he hopes Hermann will bring home a 
bride with a large dowry, hinting at the 
same time that the merchant’s daugh- 
ters across the way are heirs to a large 
fortune. On Hermann’s:refusing to 
think of any of these girls because they 
have made fun of his simple manners, 
the father chides his son and assures 
him that he must bring no peasant girl 
as a daughter-in-law, but an attractive 
young lady who would please the best 
people of the city, and by her loving 
attentions sweeten his own last days. 
Hermann is firm in his intention, but 
still wishing to respect his father, si- 
lently departs. 

Third canto: After the son’s depart- 
ure, the father continues to vent his 
anger. As he has continually pressed 
forward in his private affairs and in the 
public works of the city, so he wants 
Hermann to do. For what would 
house and farm, city and people be if it 
were not for this desire for improve- 
ment? But, alas! the youth of the 
present age is either given over to vain 
adornment and pleasure, or he is back- 
ward and without ambition like Her- 
mann. The mother, however, knows 
her son better, defends him, and re- 
proves the father for his continual and 
unjust censuring. He is a virtuous 
man, who will not be behind his father 
in the management of the business, nor 
as a citizen in the council ; but daily 
scolding and blaming will deprive him 
of all ambition. Then she goes out to 
seek and to comfort her son, leaving 
her husband to grumble about the fool- 
ishness of women and children. 

Fourth canto: While the men are 
enjoying their wine and one another’s 
society, the mother looks for her son 
in front of the house, where he was 
accustomed to sit. Not finding him 
there nor in the barn with his favorite 
horses, she goes through the garden 











out into the vineyard, through the 
shady arbors into the open fields, and 
there following the pathway through 
the rich waving grain, she comes to the 
great pear-tree on the boundary of their 
farm. Under it sits Hermann, lonely 
and sad, with his back toward his 
mother ; he looks with longing eyes 
toward the mountains to which the pro- 
cession of exiles has gone. His eyes 
are full of tears, which he tries to con- 
ceal when she touches him on the shoul- 
der. She, much surprised at this, asks 
him the cause of his grief. At first he 
pretends that it is the need and danger 
of the fatherland that affects him so 
much, and confesses that he wants to 
volunteer as a soldier, and thus do his 
duty as a citizen. But the tender- 
hearted mother knows only too well 
that some other cause has driven him 
from the house, and she gently urges 
him to make known to her the cause 
of his sadness. 

He then tells her how he has always 
honored his father and obeyed him; 
how the father, however, has continual- 
ly treated him unjustly and reproached 
him without cause. Now his heart 
gets control of his tongue and he tells 
her, in spite of all the broad fields and 
their various possessions, how lonely 
and poor he feels, because he has no 
partner to share them. 

Thereupon the intelligent mother re- 
plies: “ You do not desire to bring 
home a bride to make your life happy 
and bright, more than your father and 
mother wish the same for you. We 
have always urged and besought you, 
in vain, to choose a maiden. But now, 
my son, you have, I believe, already 
chosen ; for your heart is touched and 
more than usually tender. Come, tell 
me right out, for I can see it; it is that 
maiden, the exile, whom you have 
chosen.” 

“Dear mother, you have said it ; yes, 
it is she, and if I do not bring her 
home yet to-day, she will pass by and 
disappear probably forever. Then in 
vain, dear mother, will our rich posses- 
sions prosper before my eyes, and our 
home and the garden will no longer be 
attractive ; yes, even my mother’s love 
cannot soothe me; for love loosens all 
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other bonds in the bosom when it makes 
new ones of its own, and not only the 
maiden leaves father and mother be- 
hind when she follows the youth of her 
choice; the youth, too, knows nothing 
of mother and father when he sees the 
maiden, the dearly loved one, depart- 
ing. Therefore, mother, let: me go 
wherever despair may drive me, for 
father has spoken the words that are 
breaking my heart, and his house is no 
longer mine, if he excludes the maiden 
whom alone I wish for my bride.” 

The mother succeeds in quieting the 
despairing boy, assuring him that his 
father’s anger will soon have passed 
over, “I still hope, my son, that how- 
ever emphatically he may have ex- 
pressed himself about a poor daughter, 
he will betroth her to you, if she is good 
and true, although poor. Come, we 
will venture it at once, while the good 
friends are still with him; the worthy 
parson will help us in our entreaty.” 

Fifth canto: Mother and son find 
the three men still talking over their 
wine, and the wife at once informs her 
husband of their son’s love for the ex- 
iled maiden, and reminds him of how 
happily they had looked forward to the 
day when Hermann would choose his 
bride. As the father makes no reply, 
the pastor puts in a good word, prais- 
ing Hermann’s good judgment, and an- 
nouncing his own perfect confidence in 
it. He regards the choice of Hermann 
as influenced by Heaven, and urges the 
father not to sacrifice to his own wishes 
his son’s happiness. The landlord is 
still undecided, and the cautious apothe- 
cary speaks up, recommending a com- 
promise. Since in his suspicious and 
foreboding nature he cannot trust the 
impulse of a suddenly awakened love, 
he advises first to learn of the girl’s 
character from the people with whom 
she has lived. Hermann, confident of a 
favorable report, approves of this plan 
and merely asks that the pastor shall 
accompany the apothecary to the vil- 
lage where the exiles are staying. The 
father, urged on all sides, finally yields, 
and if the friends can bring a good re- 
port of the maiden, he will sanction the 
wish of his son, and welcome her home 
as a daughter. 
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Hermann at once has his favorite 
horses harnessed, and drives with the 
two friends toward the camp of the un- 
fortunate people. When he stops ata 
spring surrounded by lime-trees he bids 


"Do you see her—the maiden? The doll she has swaddied aiready, 
And weil enough do | know, now | see it again, the old satin, 
And the old cushion-cover, which Hermann brought in his bundle. 
These are significant marks and the rest are all in accordance.” 


them go and search out the maiden, 
saying : 


** And among all the rest you will soon be able to 
know her ; 








For it would be hard, indeed, for any to match 
her in figure. 

But I will give you, further, some marks from 
her dress clean and simple. 

Red is the bodice that gives support to the 
swell of her bosom, 





Well laced up; and black is the jacket that 
tightly lies over it ; 

Neat the chemise’s border is plaited in form of 
a collar, 

Which encircles her chin, so round with the 
charms of its whiteness ; 











Freely and fairly her head displays its elegant 
oval ; 

Twisted strongly and oft are her plaits round 
hairpins of silver : 

Full and blue is the skirt which beneath the 
bodice commences, 

And, as she walks along, flaps round her neatly- 


shaped ankles.” 


He further enjoins upon them to say 
nothing to the girl, but to bring their 
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to speak of the girl whom the apothe- 
cary has gone off to seek. The judge 
praises her virtue and her lovely dispo- 
sition and, furthermore, tells of her 
bravery in defending, from a band of 
robbers, herself and the family of chil- 
dren over whom she had charge. Inthe 
meantime the apothecary has found 
Dorothea, and returning to the parson, 





To draw the water she then did lean over; 

And of the other jug he laid hold, and leant over likewise ; 

And their mirrored forms they saw in the bright blue of heaven 

Hov'ring with nods to each other, and greeting like friends in the mirror 


report, as soon as they have found 
enough to satisfy his parents. 

Sixth canto: On passing through the 
village the two friends see many a sad 
picture of want and confusion. ‘These 
circumstances lead to quarrelling on all 
sides, which no one seems to be able to 
quell except the aged judge of the com- 
pany. This worthy man attracts the 
attention of the pastor, who enters into 
conversation with him and leads him 


says: “Finally I have found her, rec- 
ognized her from the description ! 
Come and see for yourself ;’’ and when 
they had come to an opening in the 
hedge, he pointed to a young woman 
among several children: ‘“ There she 
is. Do you recognize her? She has 
wrapped the child in the linen, and 
some of the clothing that Hermann 
brought in his bundle I recognize easily. 
These are good signs, and her cloth- 
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ing corresponds with Hermann’s de- 
scription.” 

The investigation is very satisfactory, 
and the friends hasten with the good 
ews to Hermann, urging him to pro- 
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Seventh canto : Long had Hermann 
been standing, looking after the car- 
riage and deeply wrapped in thought, 
when suddenly and, to his great delight, 
he sees Dorothea, to whom his heart is 





‘*Let your own heart tell you, and follow it freely in all things.’ 


ceed with his wooing. But while he was 
waiting alone, doubt has arisen in his 
mind as to whether the maiden will ac- 
cept his addresses merely because she 
is poorandherich. Very likely she has 
already won by her virtue and beauty 
the heart of some worthy youth. There- 
fore he bids the two friends go home 
and justify his choice to his parents, 
while he goes himself to learn his fate 
from the lips of his loved one. 


so irresistibly drawn, coming toward 
him. 

The thoughtless men in their confu- 
sion have spoiled all the water in the 
village, and so she has come to the 
spring with two pitchers to get water. 
She is pleased at the sight of her bene- 
factor, and thanks him once more in the 
name of those who have been aided 
through hiskindness. To help herdraw 
the water he goes down the steps to the 




















spring, and both sit down on the little 
stone wall surrounding it. She bent 
over to fill her pitcher, he grasped the 
other one and bent over too ; they saw 
mirrored in the clear water their pict- 
ures waving and bowing, and they 
greeted each other there in a most 
friendly manner. Then looking up at 





him she said: “ Tell me, why do I find 
you without carriage and horses, far 
from the place where first I saw you? 
why have you come here?” 

In embarrassment Hermann looked 
down before him; then he looked up 
into her cheerful eyes and felt himself 
composed and encouraged. But to 
speak of love would have been impos- 
sible ; her eyes did not speak love, but 
clear understanding, and commanded 
intelligent language. 

“On your account I came here ; why 
should I conceal it?” 
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Then he describes his home, his par- 
ents, their occupation, and the trouble | 
his mother has with unreliable servants, 
adding that “she has long wished fora 
girl who would help not merely with her 
hands but with her heart as well, who 
would take the place of the daughter 
who had died young, WhenI saw you 



















Yet he stood there 
Stiff as a marble statue, his earnest wishes restraining, 
Still not pressing her closer, and still her dear weight sustaining, 


to-day I was pleased and hastened home 
to praise you to my parents. Now Il 
have come to tell you what they and I 

wish ; but pardon my stammering lan- ' 
guage.” 

“Go right on with your message ; 
your words cannot frighten me: you 
want to hire me as a maid for your fa- 
ther and mother. Your proposition is 
short, and so shall the answer be ; I will 
go with you and follow the call of des- 
tiny.” 

Joyfully he hears the willing maiden’s 
conclusion, doubting whether he should 
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tell her the truth ; but it seems to him 
best to leave. her in delusion, to take 
her home, and there woo her. A gold 
ring on her finger, too, helps him put 
off the dreaded and yet longed - for 
moment. When she goes back to the 
village, Hermann accompanies her, and 
after a touching farewell from those 
whom she has served, and especially 
from the children, she and Hermann 
start homeward, 

Eighth canto: Hermann leads his 
loved one over a foot-path to the city, 
and after they have quietly walked 
for some time through the tall waving 
grain, she kindly asks about his father 
and mother, and Hermann ‘gives her 
very candid information about them. 
She hopes with her care and attentions 
to be able to satisfy both; and while 
they are thus talking, they have come 
to the large pear-tree where he had sat 
earlier in the day, heavy-hearted. Here 
they sit down in the bright moonlight, 
and she asks him a more interesting 
question—how she should regard him, 
the only son in the family and her fut- 
ure commander. 

Taking her hand, he replied: “ Let 
your heart tell you, and follow it in all 
things.” But he said nothing further, 
though the hour was very favorable ; 
he feared only to hasten a refusal. And, 
too, he felt that ring on her finger. So 
the two sat there silently together. An 
approaching storm threatened to dark- 
en their path, and they started slowly 
down through the grain-fields and the 
vineyard. On entering the arbor with 
its rough steps, they were left in dark- 
ness, and she not knowing the descent, 
slipped and was on the point of falling. 
Quickly the young man put out his arm 
and held up his loved one. Gently she 
sank on his shoulder, their breasts and 
their cheeks were pressed together, and 
yet he stood like a statue, restrained by 
firm resolution from pressing her more 
closely ; he felt the warmth of her 
bosom and the balmy breath as it came 
from her lips, yet with chaste manly 
feelings he supported the weight of the 
well-formed woman. 

Ninth canto: In the meantime the 
mother begame very much troubled at 
her son’s long delay; and while she 


was censuring the two friends for hav- 
ing left him alone in his wooing, the 
door opened and the fine-looking pair 
appeared. The parents and _ their 
guests were all much surprised at the 
appearance of the maiden, in every re- 
spect equal to that of Hermann. The 
door seemed too small to admit the tall 
figures, which now stepped over the 
threshold together. 

“Here is a maiden such as you want 
in the house, dear father; receive her 
well, for she deserves it. And, mother, 
ask her about the whole range of house- 
keeping ; you will see that she is worthy 
of becoming dearer to you.” 

Then in his embarrassment he leads 
the good pastor aside, tells him that 
Dorothea knows nothing of his love, 
but believes that she has come to their 
home as a maid, and then begs for his 
intercession. But the father, whose ill- 
humor has disappeared at the first sight 
of his prospective daughter, expresses 
his joy that his son has such good 
taste, yet even adds the suggestion that 
she, too, probably had. little hesitation 
about accepting such a man as Her- 
mann. These words Dorothea very 
naturally interprets as in jest, and, 
deeply offended, she replies that she 
was not prepared for such a reception, 
nor does she deserve it. 

The parson, apparently reproaching 
her for not knowing and keeping her 
place as a maid, leads her to a most 
beautiful confession of why she is so 
much offended. 

“Now let me depart, I dare no lon- 
ger remain here ; | must away to seek 
my poor people, whom I left in misfor- 
tune, choosing what I thought was my 
own advancement. This is my firm 
determination, and I now can tell you 
what otherwise would have lain con- 
cealed in my heart.for years. Yes, | 
was deeply offended, not because I 
was proud, but because my heart was 
already cherishing a fondness for the 
man who to-day brought us relief in 
our poverty. When I first saw him out 
on the highway, I at once thought of 
the fortunate maiden who perhaps had 
won his heart; and as he stood there 
at the spring, he seemed to me as one 


sent from heaven; and I was only too ~ 

















glad to follow him when he sought me 
asamaid. Yet, on the way here my 
heart indulged in vain fancies that 
some time I might be worthy of him, 
if I made myself beloved and _indis- 
pensable in the household. But alas! 
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the pouring rain, nor the raging storm 
shall prevent me. All these I have 
learned to bear on our flight, with the 
enemy close behind us. I go out into 
the world, where, as I have long been 
accustomed, I shall be severed from all 


''Oh, let me to this:dear memento 
Consecrate one short moment; for well did the good man deserve it, 
Who, when departing, gave it, and never came back to the nuptials." 


now for the first time I see the dangers 
to which I was exposing myself ; and 
I now first recognize how far a poor 
maiden, however worthy she may be, 
is removed from a rich man. Fortu- 
nately I am warned, and my secret is 
wrung from my bosom, while the evil 
is still curable. Now I shall go, and 
neither the night, nor the thunder, nor 


that is dear to me, and be carried on 
with the whirlpool of time. Farewell ! 
I can remain no longer.” 

But the mother restrains her, asking 
for an explanation, and the father once 
more becomes angry. Hermann in 
anxiety reproaches the pastor for this 
unfortunate outcome. On being urged 
to explain the pastor replies : 
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** Say, what cleverness, then, could have won so 
fair a confession 
From the good maiden here, and her heart be- 
fore us uncovered ? 
Therefore, now speak for yourself, you have 
no need of my intercession.” 


Hermann coming forward now ad- 
dresses her: 


‘Do not repent of thy tears, nor of pains so 

fleeting as these are, 

For they but bring my joy, and thine, too, as 
I hope, to perfection. 

Not to hire as a servant the stranger, the ex- 
cellent maiden, 

Came I to the spring ;—I came thy dear love 
to sue for. 

But alas! my timid gaze had not strength to 
discover 

Thy heart's inclination ; it saw in thy eyes but 
a friendly expression. 

Merely to bring thee home the half of my hap- 
piness gave me. 

And now thou art completing it quite; my 
blessing be on thee!” 


In reply she looks up at him with 
deepest emotion, and refuses neither 
embrace nor kiss—the summit of all 
rapture. 

The parson stepping forth, draws from 
the father’s finger a ring and likewise 
one from the hand of the mother, and 
there with the approval of the parents 
he betroths them ; but just as he is about 
to put the ring on Dorothea’s finger, he 
sees the one that had caused Hermann 
such a shudder, and says, in a friendly 
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manner: “What! are you betrothing 
yourself for a second time? I hope 
the first one may not appear at the al- 
tar, forbidding this union.” 


** Oh, let me to this dear memento 

Consecrate one short moment ; for well did the 
good man deserve it, 

Who, when departing, gave it, and never 
came back to the nuptials. 

All was foreseen by him at the time when his 
longing for freedom, 

And his desire to act in the scenes of a novel 
existence, 

Drove him to Paris, where prison and death 
were his portion,” 


Thus she spoke, and placed the 
rings one close to the other. But the 
bridegroom said, with manly and noble 
emotion : 


“é 


All the firmer be, in this shaking of all things 
around us, 
Dorothea, this tie ! 
holding, 
Firmly holding ourselves and the good things 
we have in possession. 

Thou art mine, and now what is mine, is more 
mine than ever. 

Not with vexation of heart will I keep, and 
with sorrow enjoy it, 

But with courage aad might, 
enemy threaten 

Now or hereafter, I’ll hold myself ready, and 
reach down my weapons. 

And if all others thought thus, then might 
against might should be measured, 

And in the early prospect of peace we should 


all be rejoicing.” 
R. W. Moore. 


Yes, we will continue still 


And if the 




















































R. LESTRANGE, Miss Ade- 
laide. Shall I show him in?” 
Adelaide looked up blankly 

from her book. 

After a pause she said, hesitatingly : 

“Show him in !—y-e-s.’ 

Henry Lestrange entered the room 
and crossed the floor, carrying con- 
quest in his looks. And he was one of 
those happy mortals whose looks and 
whose life are in unison. He had been 
born under a lucky star and had always 
got what he wanted, and without any 
trouble too. 

“Itis a long time since we met, Miss 
Adelaide,” said he, bowing low over her 
hand. 

“Yes,” she said in a frozen voice ; 
then, with an attempt at cordiality, 
which, however, only reached stiff po- 
liteness, she added, “1 am glad to see 
you.” 

She chose a seat that placed her in 
shadow. He sat down opposite on the 
other side of the room. 

It was in the twilight and the gas 
had not been lighted ; still she felt that 
he must see the stinging color that 
came and went in her face. And she 
wondered vaguely if he could count her 
heart-beats, they sounded so horribly 
distinct. 

“Well,” said he easily and with an 
engaging little laugh, “I am glad to be 
here; and I hope we'll see more of 
each other in future.” 

Then with one of his quick, spon- 
taneous movements, which, like every- 
thing else about him, made him irre- 
sistible to women, he crossed the floor 
and drew up a chair very close beside 
her. 

She drew “her breath hard and 
thought that now, beyond a doubt, he 
must be able to hear the beating of her 
heart. 

He was twirling a pencil nervously 
in his hand and not looking at her. 

“The fact is, Miss Adelaide,” said 
he, “I’m not very good at beating 
about the bush, and I’ve come to ask a 
favor, or—or—to claim a promise.” 
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She gave no answer. 
on the floor. 

He went on: 

“Jennie, my wife, made me promise 
that if lever married again I would 
give the boy to you; and she said she 
had spoken to you about it, and you 
had promised to take him.” 

Adelaide looked up now. She met 
his eye, for the first time since he en- 
tered the room, unflinchingly. Her 
face was white and her lips drawn, but 
her tones were steady as she said : 

“So, you are to be married soon ?” 

“Well, not so very soon,” he an- 
swered, with another little laugh and a 
backward shake of the head to get rid 
of the troublesome locks that had a 
trick of falling in his eyes ; “some time 
in the next two or three months. But 
I thought you ought to know about it 
right away.” 

“ That was kind of you. 
to have the boy?” 

“Oh, whenever you please,” he re- 
turned lightly. “I could bring him 
down to-night, if you wish.” 

“T do wish,” said she; “the sooner 
the better.” 

“Doesn’t it seem rather odd to you,” 
said he, “ that Jennie should want you 
to have the child ?” 

“ Not at all,” she answered readily, 
“most people have a prejudice against 
step-mothers, you know.” 

“ But she was a step-mother herself,” 
he remonstrated ; “the boy was mine, 
not hers. She might have supposed 
another step-mother would be as good 
to him as she had been.” 

“ But she didn’t know the other step- 
mother and she did know me,” said 
Adelaide. “She loved me and trusted 
me, and she did not know whether 
that other woman would be trustworthy 
or not.’ 

“Tt does look like she might have 
trusted her husband to see to that,” he 
answered, with another laugh. 

After a little more conversation he 
took leave, promising to bring the boy 
either that night or next morning. 
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Her eyes were 


When am I 
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The supper-bell rang in the course 
of half an hour, but Adelaide paid no 
attention to it. She sat in the dark, 
alone with her thoughts. But she was 
not crying: there is a misery that is 
too deep for tears. 

“IT wonder,” she was saying to her- 
self, “if. Jennie knew when she married 
him what I thought of him? Perhaps 
that is the reason she wanted me to have 
the boy. I wonder + 

The bell rang. She got up hastily 
and lit the gas. She had been sitting 
there in the dark nearly an hour. 

Henry Lestrange came toward her 
leading his boy by the hand. 

“T know,” said he, “ it is needless to 
ask you to be good to him ; you could 
not be otherwise to anyone. Albert, 
my son, go andkiss Miss Adelaide ; and 
mind, you always do just as she tells 
you, or I will have to settle with you 
about it afterward.” 

The little fellow, very much like his 
father in his frank fearlessness, ad- 
vanced to Adelaide and put up his mouth 
to be kissed, 

She stooped and gathered him in her 
arms. And theclinging, childish mouth 
seemed to draw away all the bitterness 
from her heart. He put his arms round 
her neck and nestled his head down on 
her shoulder. 

“ How old is he?” she asked, front- 
ing his father. 

“Nine, but very small for his age.” 

“Nine, and I'm’ nineteen,” she 
laughed. “ Albert, what are you going 
to call me ?” 

* Papa said I was to say ‘ Cousin Ade- 
laide,” cause you were not old enough 
for me to say ‘ mother.’” 

Adelaide and Lestrange both laughed. 

“T think we shall get on famously to- 
gether,” said she, with a smile at the 
boy’s father. 

That night when she tucked the cover 
round her little charge and gave him 
a good-night kiss, she thought that if 
“ every rose hada thorn,” it was equally 
true that every thorn had a rose. 

“Well, Adelaide,” said Grandma 
Thornton next morning at breakfast, 
“] never saw such a change in anyone 
in such a short space of time. Here 
you have been, for the last three years, 
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moping about the house like existence 
was the greatest bore, and all on a sud- 
den, you seem to have got into the sey- 
enth heaven of delight.” 

“T have,” said Adelaide as she but- 
tered a biscuit for Albert. ‘ Doesn’t the 
Good Book say,” with a glance toward 
the boy, “ ‘that of such is the kingdom 
of heaven?’” 

“Tam glad you are so easily satis- 
fied,” returned Grandma. “I never 
knew before you were so very fond of 
children ; in fact, I thought you rather 
disliked them. If I had only known, I 
would have had the house filled with 
children long ago.” 

Adelaide smiled a curious smile. She 
felt, though she did not say so, that a 
house filled with children could not have 
made her heart sing for joy like this one 
particular child—his child. 

Grandma nodded her head time and 
again that day as she sat at her knit- 
ting, inwardly prophesying that “ it 
wouldn’t last.” 

“ It’s all the novelty of the thing,” she 
kept on saying to herself. “In a week 
she will be tired to death and wish the 
little rascal in Halifax.” 

But the week passed, and the month 
passed, and the year passed, and still 
Adelaide’s happiness kept on lasting. 
She and her boy, her “adopted son,” 
as she laughingly called him, were in- 
separable. So jealous was she of his 
love that she would not even suffer him 
to go to school, but taught him herself. 
And though he was rather a tiresome 
pupil, she never could be got to admit 
it. He was not lacking in sense, but he 
was very much lacking in application, 
and always shirked his lessons when 
possible. 

When Grandma saw that the happi- 
ness kept on lasting, and that Adelaide 
only seemed to love the boy better the 
more trouble and vexation he caused, 
she nodded her head over her knitting 
again and muttered : 4 

“ All very fine, but I wonder what will 
happen when she gets married herself 
and has children of her own.” 

“What are you saying, Grandma?” 
asked Adelaide. 

“T was talking about your getting 
married, my dear.” 














Adelaide flushed. @y, 

“T have told you, ¢#he and again, 
that’ I never meant to marry.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” said Grand- 
ma; “a girl of twenty, tolerably good- 
looking and with plenty of money, to 
talk about not marrying.” 

Adelaide turned to Albert, who was 
very much like her shadow, and draw- 
ing him up to her said : 

“ You don’t want Cousin Adelaide to 
marry like your papa and go off and 
leave you, do you ?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Albert, with a 
dangerous gleam in his eyes and an 
ominous doubling of the little fist ; 
‘and I would shoot any man that 
would take you away.” 

Adelaide laughed and kissed him, and 
said it wouldn’t be necessary for him 
to do anything of the kind, for she 
never intended to be taken away. 

As to Albert’s father, in spite of his 
amiably expressed desire “to see more 
of Adelaide in future,” circumstances 
had rendered it quite impossible ; for 
shortly after his marriage business 
changes rendered it necessary for him 
to move to another State. The boy 
did not seem to miss him very much, 
while Adelaide, on her side, was glad 
of his departure for several reasons. 

So the years passed happily, but rath- 
er monotonously, till Albert was fif- 
teen, Then even Adelaide was bound 
to admit what people had been telling 
her for several years, that unless the 
boy were sent off to college, he would 
stand no chance of a decent educa- 
tion. And at least a decent English 
education he must have, if no more. 

And strange to say, Albert was just 
as much disinclined to go as Adelaide 
was to send him. Though fifteen, he 
did not look twelve, and was still very 
much of a child, not to say baby. He 
clung to Adelaide when the time of 
parting came, and cried as if his heart 
would break. Even after getting as 
far as the gate he turned, ran back up 
the steps, and kissed her again passion- 
ately. 

“You must write to me every day, 
darling,” said Adelaide. 

“T will,” he answered. 


And he did. 
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Grandma said he wouldn’t; that he 
would forget home in a week’s time. 
When this prediction failed, she said, 
“Well, he had better be giving the 
time to his lessons that he was putting 
on his letters if he didn’t want to fail 
on examination day.” 

And this time Grandma was right. 
When examination day came Albert 
failed ignominiously. It came again 
and he failed again. And he kept on 
failing right straight ahead for four 
years, in a successfully uninterrupted 
way that would have driven anybody 
wild but Adelaide. 

Finally the president of the college 
wrote to her, advising her to take the 
boy home, as there was no chance that 
he would ever graduate. 

“ Albert is a curiosity to me,” so ran 
the president’s letter. ‘I must con- 
fess I don’t understand him. He isa 
very lovable boy, and I am as much at- 
tached to him as if he were my own 
child. I have never had any trouble 
with him, except that he will not study, 
not because he can’t, but because he 
won't. In athletic sports he has no 
peer at school; he can outrun, out- 
row, outwrestle, outride anybody. And 
he is the champion base-ball player for 
miles around ; but he will not study.” 

Under the circumstances, Adelaide 
concluded it was better to have him 
home too. 

She had not seen him for the whole 
four years, having argued that an en- 
tire separation from home would be 
most conducive to habits of study, 
which, unfortunately it seemed, he had 
not formed after all. 

She was sitting in the room where 
she had sat ten years ago when Henry 
Lestrange first brought his boy to her. 
It was the same time of day too, the 
dusky twilight, and she was sitting in 
the semi-darkness. Albert would be 
home to-morrow, but she was not 
thinking about Albert, or at least only 
“incidentally. She was thinking about 
his father, having heard lately that he 
was again a widower, and wondering 
if it would make any difference ; if he 
would try to take the boy away from 
her now ; and wondering also how she 
would feel if she were to see him again ; 
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if the sight of him would quicken her 
heart-beats now as on that never-to- 
be-forgotten evening ten years ago. 

As she sat thus preoccupied with 
her own thoughts, she was unaware 
that anyone had entered the room 
till she felt bearded lips against her 
cheek and found herself in somebody’s 
arms. 

“Oh, Mr. Lestrange !”’ she screamed. 

“Mr. Lestrange!” said Albert, fall- 
ing back a pace ortwo, “Is it possible 
you don’t know me, Cousin Adelaide ?” 

He spoke in a tone that was at once 
hurt and resentful. 

“Oh, Albert!” said Adelaide, laying 
her head on his shoulder and begin- 
ning to cry ; “you have given me such 
a fright. You have grown so big, and 
then your mustache, and all, I thought 
it was your father.” 

“Well, I’d like to know what business 
my father would have to be kissing you. 
I'd like to see him do it, that’s all! ” 

“What nonsense you are talking, 
Albert. I wasn’t expecting you till 
to-morrow, and naturally, I was upset. 
Light the gas, dear, I want to see 
what you really look like.” 

He lighted the gas and stood before 
her proudly for her inspection, a mag- 
nificent specimen of well-developed 
physical manhood. 

She looked at him and shivered, and 
her eyes fell. 

He was very much disappointed and 
mortified. All the fellows at school 
had told him how fine-looking he was, 
and he had been saving it up as sucha 
pleasant surprise for Cousin Adelaide, 
not even having sent home a picture 
for the last two years, and now this 
was his reward—absolute silence. 

He turned away and his lip quivered. 

She saw that he was hurt, and taking 
a step toward him, laid her hand on 
his arm. 

“My dear boy,” she said, with rather 


an unsteady laugh, “I can’t imagine 


how such a miserable little mite as you 
were could have developed into such a 
big, fine-looking man.” 

He was not altogether appeased even 
yet. 

“Then why did you look at me that 
way ?” he asked, suspiciouly. 
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“ Because — because,” she faltered, 
“you didn’t look like yourself at all, 
but just as your father looked in this 
very room ten years ago, the night he 
brought you here. Do you remember 
that time, Albert ?” 

“T should think so. You leaned 
down and kissed me and then took me 
up in yourarms. Fancy! You would 
have to lean rather up now, instead of 
down, wouldn’t you?” he concluded 
laughingly from his vantage-ground of 
almost two feet. 

“T say, Cousin Adelaide,” he went 
on, “you must have grown ever so 
much smaller since I went away, haven’t 

ou?” 

“No, Albert,” she answered, with a 
little shake of the head, “you have 
only grown larger. There isn’t any 
difference in me, except that I am a 
great deal older.” 

“No, you are not,” he flashed ; 
“you couldn’t get older—to me.” 

In this time they had seated them- 
selves side by side on the sofa. 

“ Cousin Adelaide !” 

“What is it, Albert ?” 

“Do you know you haven’t kissed 
me yet?” 

“ Oh, pshaw !” 

“ You haven't.” 

“ Well, you kissed me before I knew 
you were in the room, and nearly scared 
the life out of me too. What’s the dif- 
ference?” 

“ There’s a lot of difference.” 

He bowed his head toward her as he 
spoke and waited expectantly. 

She hesitated very perceptibly. The 
color rushed into her face. She leaned 
forward and kissed him on the brow. 

“You didn’t use to kiss me that 
way,” he remonstrated in a dissatisfied 
tone. 

She made a wry face. 

“Your mustache hurts.” 

“Then I'll shave it off,” he said, 
promptly. 

“Not for worlds,” she cried in 
alarm, then added : “ it is so becoming, 
you know.” 

Albert frowned. 

“ There’s no good in it if it’s to keep 
you from kissing me like you used to.” 

“ Nonsense !” she exclaimed, rising ; 
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“you are making a mole-hill into a 
mountain. Come, you haven’t seen 
Grandma yet,” and they went off to 
find the old lady. 

Nevertheless, the matter did not 
seem to be a mole-hill to her; for it 
was such a large obstruction that she 
could not get over it. 

And he resented it keenly. 

About a month after his home-com- 
ing he came down to breakfast one 
morning minus his mustache. No 
one was in the room except Adelaide. 

“What did you do that for?” she 
asked, in a voice at once shocked and 
indignant. 

“For a_ kiss,” he answered; “I 
haven’t had one since I came home.” 

“Well, you'll certainly not get one 
now,” said she, in a tone that was en- 
tirely new to him. “I told you not to 
do it, and you have disobeyed me.” 

He turned on his heel and walked 
out of the room without aword. Tears 
had sprung to his eyes, but of course 
she did not know this, and thought he 
had gone off in a passion. He locked 

‘himself in his room, where he stayed all 
day without breakfast or dinner. 

At supper he came and stood before 
her very humbly and said, “I beg your 
pardon, Cousin Adelaide, and I won’t 
do it again.” 

Perhaps he expected after this hand- 
some apology that she, on her side, 
would make a concession: but if so 
he was mistaken. She was very ‘sweet 
and patted him on the shoulder, but 
not the shadow of a kiss did he get. 

On the following Monday, as he was 
coming downstairs from his room, he 
heard the door-bell ring and immedi- 
ately after saw Adelaide flying along 
the hall to meet the visitor, who wasa 
gentleman that Albert had never seen 
before. He heard her say, “ Oh, Char- 
lie, I’m so glad to see you!” and then 
she put up her mouth and kissed him 
deliberately. 

The boy pulled savagely at his collar, 
feeling that he was going to choke. 

At this point Adelaide turned and 
saw him and called to him. He ad- 
vanced slowly, with bloodless lips and 
flashing eyes. 

“Cousin Charlie,” said Adelaide, 
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“this is my boy that I have so often 
told you about—my adopted son,” with 
a little laugh. 

“Looks like there would be more 
sense in his adopting you,” retorted 
Cousin Charlie, endeavoring to shake 
hands with the young man, who held 
back very ungraciously. 

“You have the advantage of me, 
sir,” said Albert in a cool, incisive tone. 
“T never heard Cousin Adelaide speak 
of you,” looking straight into Ade- 
laide’s eyes as he spoke. 

“JT dare say,” replied the other; 
“that’s because she thinks so much of 
me, you know,” with a sly wink, which 
made Albert’s blood boil and sent the 
color surging over his face. 

Cousin Charlie stayed several days, 
and during that time Albert was con- 
stantly on the warpath. Had the man 
not been a guest under his own roof 
he would have knocked him down half 
a dozen times over. 

When the obnoxious visitor was at 
last gone, Adelaide found, with a pang, 
that the boy’s attitude to herself was 
entirely changed. He was coolly re- 
spectful and distant. Instead of seeking 
her society he constantly shunned it, 
and on several occasions she surprised 
a slumberous fire in his eyes that was 
anything but pleasant to contemplate. 

About a week after Charlie’s depart- 
ure, as Albert was passing the parlor 
door, Adelaide called him in. 

“ Albert,” she said, ‘* what’s the mat- 
ter with you, that you shun me as if I 
were the plague ?” 

“Nothing,” he answered, sullenly, 
standing, hat in hand, in the middle 
of the floor. 

“There is something the matter and 
I mean to know what it is, so you might 
as well tell me and be done with it.” 

“Well,” said Albert, very slowly, “I 
thought that if you liked that fellow’s 
company,” with infinite contempt on 
the word “that,” “you wouldn’t care 
for mine, and I’d bést keep out of your 
Way.” 

“ You idiotic boy! What made you 
think I liked his company so very 
much ?” 

“T shouldn’t think you would have 
rushed at him and kissed him in that 
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overpowering way if you hadn’t liked 
him,” he retorted in a tone of withering 
sarcasm. 

“Albert Lestrange! The man was 
my own dear first cousin, and I had not 
seen him for years.” 

“ And I am your ‘ own dear first ’— 
nothing, I suppose!” he said, in a low 
concentrated tone of passion. 

Adelaide was sitting on a sofa look- 
ing up at him, he still standing in the 
middle of the floor. 

There was a long silence before she 
answered. Then she said, slowly, 
quietly : 

“ You are my everything.” 

He walked to the mantel, turned his 
back to it, laid one arm across it and 
rested his cheek on his hand, his eyes 
fixed on her all the time. 

“J—I don’t think I exactly under- 
stood you; would you mind saying it 
again?” 

“T said,” replied Adelaide, very dis- 
tinctly, “that you were my every- 
thing ; that I loved you better than 
everything else in the world.” 

Albert lifted his head and a light 
flashed into his face. He stood a few 
minutes silent, irresolute, with a slight- 
ly embarrassed air altogether new to 
him. 

Then he said, “ Thank you!” in a 
very subdued way and walked out of 
the room. 

That interview marked another 
change in their intercourse. He no 
longer shunned her society, but seemed 
to have grown into her shadow again, 
as he was in childhood; but still he 
was a véry distant sort of shadow. 
The old frank relations between them 
were gone, and Adelaide wondered, 
with a pang, if they would never come 
back. Frequently she would find his 
eyes dwelling on her with a puzzled, 
intense earnestness that embarrassed 
her; and when thus discovered, he 
would turn away and look very self- 
conscious. 

Nor did he say any more about kiss- 
ing ; instead, he seemed now about as 
shy of receiving any sort of caress as 
she had before been of giving it. He 
was very good, very gentle, very 
thoughtful to anticipate any of her 
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wishes, but still there was a line drawn 
round him, none the less palpable though 
invisible, which said, “Thus far shalt 
thou come and no farther!” 

One evening they were out driving. 
On a sudden a fire-engine came thun- 
dering past and their horse took fright 
and flew away like the wind. 

Adelaide’s face blanched to the lips, 
but she said nothing. She knew that 
if strength and skill and cool bravery 
went for anything there was little dan- 
ger. 

But they didn’t go for much in the 
present instance, as Albert soon found, 
with a tightening at the heart-strings. 

Turning his head almost impercepti- 
bly toward his companion he said : 

“T’d give the world if you were out 
of this.” 

In this time they were leaving the 
town behind them and flying along the 
open country on a down grade. There 
was the bluff and the river coming 
fearfully nearer each minute. 

Albert put his left arm round his 
companion, chose his ground with a 
cool, critical eye, and then jumped. 

They landed on the grassy meadow 
with a shock, but unhurt, 

Adelaide made no effort to free her- 
self, but stood passively leaning against 
him. 

“Tt seems I’m good for something, 
after all, if I can’t do mathematics,” 
he said, looking down at her. 

She smiled faintly. 

“ T think, on the whole,” he continued, 
“you’d better not send me away any 
more ; you need me to take care of 
you.” 

And she certainly looked as if she 
did. 

* Adelaide !” 

The tone was one.of masterful pos- 
session. The left arm tightened and 
the tall head bent low. 

“T say, Adelaide, if you ‘love me 
better than everything else in the 
world’ why don’t you marry me, any 
way?” 

That unlucky mustache swept across 
her lips as she opened them to answer, 
but still she managed to say : 

“Because you haven’t asked me.” 

Alba Maione, 














THE GUEST WHO WAS BIDDEN. 


UNT LILand I sat before the fire 
in the library one evening last 
October. I had been reading, 

for perhaps the fortieth time, Miss Jew- 
ett’s charming story of “Mr. Bruce.” 
Doubtless you all know it. How the 
head of the family is prone to bring 
unexpected guests to eat his salt and 
break his bread ; how he sends notice 
of four strange gentlemen to dine just 
as the maid has received tidings of ill- 
ness, or death, or some such dire ca- 
lamity, and has departed forthwith ; 
how one of the pretty daughters steps 
in and fills the breach, by assuming the 
cap and apron and waiting on the table 
herself in the most approved style, 
most honorably acquitting herself, al- 
though somewhat embarrassed by the 
admiring glances of the most youthful 
of the quartette ; and how later the 
same pretty daughter goes to Baltimore 
to visit her uncle, who is quite one of 
the swellest swells. There she meets 
this same Mr. Bruce, who recognizes 
with much amazement the c/-devant 
waitress in the honored guest of this 
aristoeratic mansion. Much puzzled at 
the state of affairs, he strives to dis- 
cover the cause of this turn of Fort- 
une’s wheel, and discusses suppositi- 
tious cases of young girls who have 
been raised from humble circum- 
stances to a higher rank in life, and 
are enabled by education and associa- 
tion to grace this sphere. All this to 
the astonishment of Miss Kitty, who 
does not at first recognise the gentle- 
man. Then the whole story comes out, 
and of course it ends in the good old- 
fashionedfway, and they live happy for- 
ever after. 

“Of cotirse it’s a lovely story, and 
all that,” Aunt Lil said in reply to 
my remarks—expressive of pleasure ; 
“but it’s awfully impossible, after all.” 

“Impossible? But why?” 

“Why, just as if any man not an im- 
becile would not recognize a lady, even 
if she were arrayed in black alpaca and 
white linen apron! Supposing you 


were to try it with these men who are 
coming to-morrow, do you suppose 
they wouldn’t find you out on the in- 
stant?” 

“Naturally, considering they all 
know me.” 

“This Mr. Carleton doesn’t know 
you.” 

“True. I have half a mind to try 
my histrionic powers upon him. I 
don’t doubt I could manage to look 
sufficiently dull and stupid.” 

“Well, fortunately you won’t be 
obliged to attempt it, but I do believe 
blood will tell, and I know I never 
could be imposed upon in that way.” 

“ Pride, my revered /ante, is said to 
go before a fall, and I very much fear 
that you will yet be most wofully taken 
in to pay for your lack of faith in this 
most adorable confection.” 

Aunt Lil isn’t really my aunt, though 
we bear the same surname. Indeed I 
believe there is no manner of relation 
between us, but I always scrape up a 
relationship somewhere toward people 
I love. She is too utterly lovely. She 
is thirty-five if she is a day, but she 
looks younger than I, who only own to 
twenty-five. She has the loveliest com- 
plexion in the world, and on this par- 
ticular occasion, leaning back in the 
pale-blue plush chair, in her black vel- 
vet gown with elbow-sleeves, with the 
beautiful pink pearls round her neck, 
she is indeed a thing of beauty. I also 
am in black velvet. We are resting 
from our labors, basking in the light 
and warmth, in the softest chairs ob- 
tainable, having once more gotten 
safely through with it, “it” referring 
to our weekly reception “from four to 
seven.” To this course we had been 
driven in sheer self-defence. We be- 
ing of nomadic tendencies, did not wish 
to remain at home for possible callers, 
who would be sure to come if we went 
out, and who would naturally be in- 
censed to see no one after -driving out 
three miles into the country. So we 
adopted our present plan, and are 
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free to gad every day in the week but 
Wednesday. To-day we had regaled 
our dear friends upon nectar and am- 
brosia, and had in turn been regaled 
with the latest scandal. Everything 
had gone off well and we are felicitat- 
ing ourselves upon our success, when 
Aunt Lil’s allusion to Mr. Carleton re- 
called us to the stern realities of the 
future rather than the present. Early 
in the afternoon had come a character- 
istic letter from Frank, running in this 
wise : 


‘* DEAR SPINSTERS: I arrive at 5.40 on Thurs- 
day, bringing, to dine and sleep, Morton, EI- 
dredge, Carter, and Charlie Bancroft. I am also 
to pick up somewhere on the road a Mr. Carle- 
ton, whom neither I nor any of the other fellows 
have seen: He is a howling swell, a friend of 
May Carroll, so you will understand that I wish 
him entertained up to the top notch. Hearing 
that he was stranded in town for a week, I called 
yesterday, but he was out, so I left a note asking 
him to run down here for a night. Therefore 
array yourselves in your most ravishing toilets, 
and sling all the style there is. And for heaven’s 
sake, don’t send the wagonette for us, as if we 
ran a regular public conveyance. Send the 
coupé and the victoria. 

‘* Have dinner by 6.30 sharp, for we shall be 
in a cannibalistic state. Yours, 

‘* FRANK.” 


“There’s no doubt but that epistle 
is genuine,” I remarked, grimly, as I 
reperused it. “Oh, dear, if that isn’t 
just like Frank. Six men coming into 
a country-house on less than twenty- 
four hours’ notice, and unlimited style 
demanded! And if it were only the 
boys, one wouldn’t mind so much!” 

“He might have told us something 
about his swell, so that we might at 
least know what to talk to him about.” 

“ But what shall we do with him, and 
why does Frank speak of picking him 
up as if he were a geological specimen? 
T think Frank might have left him in 
peace under*the classic shadow of the 
State House.” 

“Oh, well, never mind,” says Aunt 
Lil, the peacemaker. “I dare say we 
shall get on with him somehow. The 
principal question now is, if they ex- 
pect to arrive in such a state of star- 
vation, what to have for dinner.” 

So we held a convention of the pow- 
ers that be, with cook in the chair, and 
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William and Susan appointed as com- 
mittee of one, respectively, on arrange- 
ment and decoration. The business of 
the meeting was speedily and amicably 
disposed of, cook promising to outdo 
himself in matters culinary, while the 
other two of our colored retainers aver 
that their best shall be bettered_to do 
honor to the family name upon this 
great occasion. 

“ T know I can depend upon you all,” 
I say, when we have laid all our 
plans, “ for you have carried me safely 
through scores of dinner-parties, but as 
an extra inducement, if everything goes 
off without a mishap, there will be a five- 
dollar bill apiece on Friday night.” 

This speech being received with tu- 
multuous applause the meneng is ad- 
journed sine die. 

“ Anyone would think,” laughed Aunt 
Lil, “ that we never had had company 
before in our lives, to see the ‘ pucker’ 
we are in over these boys.” 

“It’s all Frank’s fault,” I said, spite- 
fully, “setting this man up on sucha 
pedestal. IknowI shall detest him.” 

* Probably, then, you will fall in love 
with him.” 

Having thus happily settled our af- 
fairs, Aunt Lil and I partake of some 
slight refreshment and repair to our 
respective couches, there to sleep the 
sleep of the just, unmindful of adverse 
fates, and without a premonition of the 
woe that cometh with the morning. 

I awoke at 8.30 a.m. the next day 
and lay still, quite peacefully and com- 
fortably, watching the leaves blowing 
off the elm-trees. I thought how nice 
it would be to see Eldredge, and es- 
pecially Bancroft, between whom and 
myself there had been a standing flir- 
tation for the last five years. And I 
wondered over this unknown Mr. Carle- 
ton, and made a mental photograph of 
him which, it is needless to say, did not 
bear the slightest resemblance to the 
original. Then I considered the sub- 


ject of gowns, and decided that nothing 
could be lovelier than that white cash- 
mere and watered silk with the silver 
embroidery. Just as I settled this mo- 
mentous question Aunt Lil appeared on 
the scene, equipped for a trip into 
town, and succeeded, by scolding and 














bribing, in getting me arrayed in civil- 
ized habilaments and ready for my 
matutinal meal. All this much against 
my will, be it said, for laziness is my 
besetting sin. 

Of course the all-absorbing topic is 
still uppermost, and while we discussed 
our omelets we also discussed our guest. 
We were still discussing the latter as 
we feasted upon the buckwheat cakes, 
when we were startled by a furious peal 
of the bell. 

“That’s a telegram, I know,” with 
my mouth full of maple syrup. “ I won- 
der why that man always feels it his 
duty to try to pull that bell out by the 
roots, as it were.” 

We regarded the door expectantly, 
and soon William entered, an open tele- 
gram in his hand, his face quite ashen 
in hue. It is from friends of his wife 
(of whom, by the way, he is devotedly 
fond, setting a fine example to many a 
careless husband), saying that she is 
dying, and imploring tim to come to 
Boston at once. Of course there is not 
the slightest question but that he start 
immediately on the 9.55, but even in the 
midst of his terror-and distress the poor 
fellow thinks of the inconvenience that 
he is going to cause us by his absence 
at this critical period. We hurriedly 
pack up some wine and jellies while he 
prepares for his journey. After we 
have emptied our purses into his pocket 
and hurried him into the wagon that 
takes him to the station, the excite- 
ment over, we sit down and gaze at 
each other in blank dismay. 

What isto be done? If we had but 
someone to wait at table, cook could 
attend to the rest himself. 

Susan ? ; ; 

No, it will never do to try her for 
the first time before guests (and such 
guests), and then the attraction of 
gravitation for china is always strong 
in her vicinity. 

Peter ? 

Decidedly not ; though the perfec- 
tion of coachmen, he is too massive 
for a dining-room, to say nothing of 
lack of experience. 

What then? Nothing. 

Aunt Lil breaks the silence, which is 
growing oppressive. 
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“ Here’s the chance you have been 
wishing for to masquerade @ /a Kitty 
before these gentlemen.” 

“Don’t be cruel, Auntie. It’s like a 
judgment.” 

“Tf it weren’t for Mr. Carleton, I 
wouldn’t care—the boys could wait 
upon themselves. But how we are to 
‘sling style’ without so much as a 
waiter to our names, I don’t know.” 

By this time my cup is running over, 
or rather my eyes, and I cry ignomini- 
ously for a few moments. 

At last, “Oh, Auntie, can’¢ you think 
of something?” 

“T can’t think of anything unless 
you send for Mrs, Maginly,” replies 
Aunt Lil, with the calmness of despair ; 
Mrs. Maginly, you must understand, 
being the lady of Celtic origin, of some 
two hundred avoirdupois, who graces 
our abode on Mondays and Tuesdays 
to assist in the getting up of the fam- 
ily linen. 

As I am endeavoring to wither Aunt 
Lil with a glance of silent contempt, 
there comes another peal at the bell. 

“What now?” I cry. “I sincerely 
hope it‘isn’t callers.” 

At this Peter ushers in Mrs. Bacon, 
the most charming woman in the 
world. She gazes at us with dismay. 

“Why, what is the matter with you 
two people? You look the pictures of 
woe,” 

We pour our griefs into her sympa- 
thizing ear and instantly receive com- 
fort. 

“Is that all? Then cease your weep- 
ing, for it is in my power to give you 
very practical consolation. As you 
know, we all start for Bar Harbor to- 
night, and you shall have our new 
man. He is a treasure, superior if 
anything to your own William.” Where- 
at we fall upon her and devour her with 
caresses. 

“You are an angel. But for you we 
should be still in the slough of de- 
spond.” 

“I’m sure you will like him,” she 
goes on; “he is hagggome and well- 
bred, and there’s nothing he can’t do. 
And he speaks French and German, as 
well as the most correct English.” 

“Heavens! Why so much talent 
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wasted in a butler? And’ I must be 
careful not to air my foreign tongues, 
lest I be caught tripping.” 

Our lovely friend stays to lunch and 
then takes her leave, promising to send 
her man by five or before, that he may 
have time to learn the abode of vari- 
ous articles, and that sort of thing. 

“She didn’t tell us his name,” from 
Aunt Lil, after a moment. 

“No, but we can ask him—he knows 
it, I suppose,” I being tempted to this 
unseemly levity by the relief that Mrs. 
Bacon’s promise has accorded us. 

“ Naturally ; but I do so hate to ask 
a person that question of all others.” 

“Well, don’t let’s worry about such 
a trifle as that, when our mourning is 
turned to joy so unexpectedly.” 

We confer with the servants till they 
long to rebel and drive us off to our 
own domain, see Prescott about send- 
ing one of the farm-hands to drive the 
second carriage to the station, rum- 
mage all over the conservatory for the 
best flowers, and at last drag ourselves 
upstairs to array ourselves for con- 
quest. 

By this time it is five o’clock and we 
may expect Mrs. Bacon’s man. We 
gaze anxiously out of the window, but 
he does not appear. 

5.10—No man. 

5.20—“ He cometh not,” we said. 

5.30—Still an aching void. 

The carriages have already gone to 
the station and once more we are 
plunged into the depths of despair. 

Hark! Carriage wheels! It is too 
early for our guests—-it must be he for 
whom we sigh. Susan admits some- 
one at the hall-door, and we, leaning 
breathlessly over the banisters, hear a 
voice with a slightly foreign accent 
asking if this be the house of Miss 
Raleigh. 

“It is he,” exclaims Auntie, tragi- 
cally, and she being nearer the comple- 
tion of her toilet than myself rushes 
down to welcome and instruct the new- 
comer. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come,” al- 
most embracing him in her delight at 
his arrival. “Iso feared you mightn’t 
come at all.” 

The man looks somewhat surprised 
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at this cordial reception and begins 
some sort of an explanation in the most 
polished language, which Auntie inter- 
rupts most unceremoniously. 

“Oh, well, never mind, as long as 
you are here now. You may come to 
the dining-room at once, if you please, 
and I will tell you what I can before 
our guests arrive.” 

Is it an expression of horror and 
consternation, succeeded by one of in- 
tense amusement, that I see flit across 
the face of the new man, who certainly 
is wonderfully handsome and elegant 
for his position in life ? 

Whatever the expression may be it 
vanishes with him into the dining- 
room, and I returning to my toilet, 
speedily lose cognizance of such minor 
matters as expressions. 

Presently Auntie rushes in. “He 
certainly is a treasure, my dear, so in- 
telligent and so polite. He is older 
than I understood, though, from Mrs. 
Bacon—he must be forty or more. By 
the way, his name is Francis—Henry 
Francis. He had some difficulty in 
finding the house, and that accounts 
for his late appearance.” 

By this time I have donned my war- 
paint and feathers, and pose for Aun- 
tie’s inspection. ‘ How nice you look, 
dear. One would know that gown 
came from Paris, if one met it in 
heaven !” 

The sound of wheels. We just man- 
aged to have composed ourselves in 
the long parlor when Francis, the in- 
comparable, ushers in Frank and the 
boys, who are old friends to us. When 
one can make one’s self heard above 
the din of greetings and laughter, I de- 
mand Mr. Carleton. 

“So vexatious!” exclaims Frank; 
“we've missed him on the road some- 
where and somehow. He was to have 
appeared at Exeter, but we could find 
no trace of him, and it’s deuced incon- 
venient hunting for a man you’ve never 
seen.” 

I suggest that he may come at 7.45, 
and order the carriage at that hour. 

“ And to think,” I cried, “that I ar- 
rayed myself in this gown especially 
for his delectation, while Aunt Lil ap- 
pears in a brand - new toilet for the 



















same laudable purpose.” I am won- 
dering all this time why Francis is lin- 
gering in the hall when he should be 
elsewhere, and I am sure I caught him 
examining my gown with much interest. 
, “T don’t like the first part of that 
speech,” whispers Bancroft ; “I’d rath- 
er think you put on the adorable gown 
for my benefit.” 

“T thought of you all the time I was 
putting it on, anyway, so let that con- 
tent you,” I whisper back; and he 
squeezes my hand, etc. 

The men depart to put themselves in 
proper trim for dinner. Francis en- 
ters and with a low bow to Auntie begs 
her indulgence for his unpardonable 
stupidity, but will Miss Raleigh point 
out to him once more the plates in 
which the salad is to be served, with 
another sharp glance at my gown dur- 
ing his speech. 

I reflect upon our queer butler while 
Aunt Lil gets out the royal Worces- 
ter, and wonder if the gown and the 
establishment generally meet with his 
approval. 

Manton certainly distinguishes him- 
self in the matter of dinner, and so our 
guests seem to think. We are having 
an awfully jolly time, and wit and re- 
partee fly fast and furious. In the lull 
that follows the storm of laughter and 
applause that greets one of Eldredge’s 
bright speeches, Bancroft breaks out : 
“Do you know, I’m more than half glad 
that abominable prig of a Carleton 
didn’t come, though it does seem a pity 
to waste this dream of a dinner on us 
boys. But we couldn’t have had half 
such a racket, you know, for we poor 
common mortals wouldn’t have dared 
open our mouths,” 

Another shout meets this assertion, 
for Charlie Bancroft is proverbially no 
respecter of persons, and not to be si- 
lenced by the greatest potentate on 
earth. 

What is that strange sound behind 
me? It is as if the butler, who stands 
near my chair, were laughing. I turn 
quickly to behold him apparently en- 
grossed in contemplation of the ar- 
rangement of my back hair, his face 
serene and respectful; but surely I 
could not have been mistaken, 
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He looks at " econd witha 
mingled expression of confusion, mis- 
chief, and bon camaraderie, then bows 
and leaves the room, /eaving me. more 
puzzled than ever as to what manner 
of man this may be. 

Soon we adjourn to the parlors. 
Morton plays for us and Carter sings 
some of his lovely songs, while Charlie 
and I sit in the tower alcove, the India- 
shawl portiére softening the glare of 
the lights outside and mellowing the 
sweet tones of one of the loveliest 
tenor-singers in the world. Of course, 
just as we are beginning thoroughly to 
enjoy ourselves, Frank, with true broth- 
erly obtuseness, must insist upon my 
singing for them, so I am dragged 
from my delightful retreat and made 
to warble for the amusement of my 
friends. I wind up with the “Suwanee 
River,” which I consider my trump- 
card, and am meekly receiving the 
pretty speeches they are kind enough 
to bestow upon me, when, glancing up, 
I discover Francis standing in the hall, 
in the shadow of the portiére, an ex- 
pression of decided approval on his 
face, he having evidently taken in the 
whole thing. 

“Really,” I say to myself, “this is 
quite intolerable. Plainly Mrs. Bacon’s 
treasure does not know his place.” 

As we break up a little after mid- 
night Francis comes to us with some 
question in regard to the breakfast- 
cloth, and I notice his irreproachable 
dress-suit and something in the bosom 
of his shirt that looks remarkably like 
a very fine diamond. But then they do 
have such fine imitations of everything 
nowadays! He is gazing at Auntie 
meanwhile with an air of respectful 
admiration that amuses me much. Not 
that she is not worthy of admiration, 
for she is certainly a most beautiful 
woman. 

“T really think, Auntie dear, that 
you have made a conquest of Monsieur 
Francois,” I say whengwe are seated 
before the fire in her rod talking over 
the boys. 

“TIT!” says Auntie. “ You should 
have seen his face while you were 
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singing, if you want to talk of con- 
quests.” 

“Oh, I saw him. Perhaps honors 
are even,” I respond, with my usual 
modesty. “But really, I don’t know 
what to make of him. Do you?” 

Frank appears now and casts himself 
down on the lounge for a chat. 

“Where under the sun,” asked he 
after we have exhausted all other sub- 
jects, “did you pick up this exquisite 
butler of yours, Helen, and what has be- 
come of William ? I should as soon have 
thought of your discharging Aunt Lil.” 

So we told him the whole story. 

“Well,” says Frank, rising with a 
yawn, “it’s past one and I must get 
my beauty sleep. I should advise you 
to keep a sharp lookout on the silver, 
my dear; I always distrust these all- 
accomplished paragons. Good-night, 
children.” 

The next day we went for a long 
drive in the wagonette, Frank having 
lost his repugnance thereto as long as 
Mr. Carleton was not present to be- 
hold_it. We were to dine at two, as 
the boys were to take their departure 
on the 4.30 express, which, by the way, 
they did not do. 

Is there anything so lovely as a 
beautiful October day? Whata gay 
time we had! As we went through 
town we drove up to the doors of some 
half dozen friends and had little chats 
with them, and then struck out into 
the charming country roads once 
more, on the way to Durham. It is 
such a pretty little village, more like a 
piece of the Old World than a prosaic 
New England town. Morton, let me 
tell you, has fora long time been aw- 
fully in love with pretty Caroline, so 
we went there first. After a most de- 
lightful call, we went over to the other 
house, taking Car with us, and bring- 
ing her home with us to dinner to Mor- 
ton’s undisguised joy, and indeed all 
of them were pleased, for Car is so 
sweet and bright that all men adore 
her. It was a quarter-past two when we 
arrived, so wegsat down to dinner with- 
out much préparation in the way of 
dress, but that didn’t trouble me much, 
for Charlie says that gray homespun is 
the most becoming thing I ever had. 
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While Frank was cutting the mutton 
I was indulging in a reverie concerning 
the possibilities of a match between 
Morton and Car, and planning what I 
should give them for a wedding pres- 
ent. Just then a carriage drove up to 
the side door. Susan admitted a young 
man who coolly walked into the dining- 
room. He was greeted with a univer- 
sal shout, for it proved to be dear old 
Fred Graham from Portland. Shaking 
hands with the boys and myself, and 
kissing Auntie, he suddenly turned to 
Francis. 

“Carleton! Why what in the devil 
are you doing here?” 

We sprang to our feet en masse quite 
as if a dynamite bomb had exploded 
beneath us. 

“Carleton !” shouted Frank. “Mr. 
Carleton!” shrieked Auntie. “Mr. 
Carleton !” I screamed, while the boys 
were for once absolutely speechless, fhe 
pictures of consternation. 

“Henry Francis Carleton, at your 
service (literally), ladies and gentle- 
men.” 

“But what does it mean?” gasped 
Frank. “What is this horrible mis- 
take?” 

“Well, Mr. Raleigh, by putting two 
and two together I have evolved thata 
new butler was expected at the mo- 
ment I arrived, so I was told to go to 
the dining-room and set the table for 
dinner at once. I trust I have given 
satisfaction so far.” 

This last with a ridiculous assumption 
of humility that was the last straw that 
broke the back of my self-control. Re- 
gardless of “age, color,” etc., I burst 
into a perfect storm of tears and fled 
precipitately from the table abandon- 
ing Auntie to her fate. 

Charlie followed to console me, and 
certainly if one must cry it is very com- 
forting to have a good broad shoulder 
to lean against. Between my sobs I 
could hear Auntie’s incoherent protesta- 
tions and expostulations and entreaties 
for pardon, and answering these, Mr. 
Carleton’s graceful, courteous words. 

“Oh, that dreadful man! Whatmust 
he think of us? And it was all on his 
account that we had made such a fuss ! 
He must think we regarded his pres- 
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ence -as little short of the honor ac- 
corded to royalty. And, oh, of course 
he’ll tell May Carroll, and I never shall 
hear the last of it. I shall not dare 
show my head in Boston this winter.” 
All this and more I poured into Charlie’s 
sympathizing ear, and he certainly was 
very good to me. 

Aunt Lil’s agonized tones again 
broke in. “And to think we put you 
into one of the servant’s rooms to 
sleep !” 

“Which gives me the opportunity, 
my dear madam, to compliment you 
upon the tasty, comfortable, not to 
say luxurious, quarters with which you 
provide your servants.” 

“Yes, I suppose they are comfort- 
able. Helen is very particular about 
such things ; but—oh, dear, I never can 
forgive myself, and it was all my doing 
too!” 

This thought consoled me somewhat 
—it certainly was her doing. 

“You see,” Auntie goes on, “we 
were beginning to be so frightened, 
for fear the man wouldn’t come at all, 
and knowing it was not time for the 
boys, I jumped at, the conclusion that 
you must be the recreant Jeems.” 

Somehow or other they arrange a 
treaty of peace, and as well as I can 
hear from my isolated position at the 
head of the stairs Mr. Carleton is 
giving Auntie “assurances of his dis- 
tinguished consideration,” and all that 
sort of thing. 

“But where is the fellow that was 
to come?” This from Fred. As no 
one can answer this question, they all 
give it up and demand an easier one. 

Somebody happened to remember 
me at this crisis and a committee is 
sent to request my return to public 
life. This I at first flatly declined to 
do, but finally suffered my objections 
to be overruled and descended once 
more to the presence of my guests. 

“T don’t think you need feel so very 
badly if I don’t,” said Auntie, “ consid- 
ering that it was all my fault.” 

I might remark that “blood will 
tell,” and that she “never could be so 
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imposed upon,” but I am so complete- 
ly subdued that I refrain. 

Of course, by this time the boys’ 
train had gone, so they stay till morn- 
ing, and we prevail upon Car to do the 
same. We certainly had a very merry 
time, despite my mortification and cha- 
grin. 

Susan waits at table, let me remark. 

Mr. Carleton is so very nice and 
kind and so jolly that I can’t help be- 
ing at my ease, except for one dread- 
ful apprehension that worries me. I 
resolve to be rid of this, so I corner 
Mr. Carleton. “Please promise me 
one thing.” 

“What is there I would not promise 
you?” with a tender glance. 

“ Don’t tell May Carroll!” 

“Never! Wild horses shall never 
drag from me an account of my jst 
visit at Glenwood. Will you be very 
much displeased if I say that I hope it 
will not be my last ?” 

A mountain has rolled off my shoul- 
ders now that I have not May’s sharp 
tongue to dread, and I breathe freely 
once more. 

The next morning they all took their 
departure, after laying their plans to 
return in two weeks for a long visit. 
On ¢hat occasion William ministered to 
our wants (his wife having recovered 
after all), and there were no mistakes 
as to the identity of our guests. 

I believe that is all. Oh, you, with 
the rest of our dear five hundred 
friends, are bidden to a marriage feast 
on the 2oth, on which day (D. V.) they 
twain shall be made one flesh, and we 
twain shall be made another one, all of 
which is to say that Auntie has con- 
sented to allow Mr. Carleton to wait 
upon her as long as they both shall 
live, while Charlie and I are to follow 
their illustrious example and take each 
other for better or worse. 

Mrs. Bacon’s paragon? Oh, he em- 
braced the opportunity to decamp with 
the family silver and such other valu- 
ables as were available, and has not 
been seen or heard of simce. 

H. Bartro, Fr. 














Two street costumes, showing effect of Fibre Chamois interlining. 


WHY WOMAN 


HE up-to-date woman is ubiqui- 
tous. “Not only does she appear 
at social functions, such as re- 
ceptions, weddings, balls, and teas, at 
church, at the watering-places and 
winter-resorts, but she is also in evi- 
dence at lectures, political meetings, 
improvement societies, and charity or- 
ganizations. She takes part in yacht- 
ing, tennis, and other athletic sports, 
her charming presence gives zest to 
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IS LOVELIER THAN 


EVER. 


the horse-shows, delight to the the- 
atre, and grace to the promenade. 
Wherever she is, her stylish toilets 
dim the lustre of the entertainment 
she has come to witness, for never be- 
fore have the modistes so fully satisfied 
the requirements of art as to dress and 
style. 

Wherever the woman of to-day may 
go, her frocks seem especially suited 
to the particular occasion. If it is the 

















Calling costume in small plaid, interlined with Fibre 
Chamois. 


seashore, the light gauzy textures that 
she wears clothe her form in folds 
scarcely heavier than the zephyrs that 
caress the ringlets on her head ; if it is 
the mountains, the glove-fitting tailor- 
made cloth suit seems to have been 
created expressly for the ramble over 
the hills ; if it is shopping, or church, 
or a swagger reception, the occasion 
calls for a gown for each event, and 
each new dream of the modiste appears 
more fetching than the last. 
Improvement has come in every 
branch of work—newer methods sup- 
planting the old, and making life bet- 
ter worth living to all concerned. It 
is scarcely fifty years since all the 
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world travelled in stage coaches or by 
slow sailing vessels—then steam sup- 
planted the old methods, and now elec- 
tricity is soon to supplant steam. One 
wonders what our fathers did for the 
conveniences now so apparently indis- 
pensable, and ‘may well suppose that 
the next generation will have much 
pity for we of to-day, who seem so for- 
tunate. 

In the march of progress the needs 
of the dressmaker and tailor have not 
been forgotten. New cloths for the 
costumes themselves, new trimmings 
and new styles in cutting and fitting, 
have all combined to make the possi- 
bilities of the tailor’s art greater than 
ever. For women, one thing has done 
wonders to render results commensu- 
rate with the labor bestowed upon 
their garments, and that is the discov- 
ery of Fibre Chamois as a dress lining 
and stiffening. The use of hair-cloth 
was an annoyance and an expense—it 
did not always give the desired effect 
as to hanging, it wore through the 
goods of the dress, and it was heavy. 
Furthermore, after continual use for 
a while it lost its elasticity, and the re- 
sult was that the gowns in which it was 
used, hung badly and lost their dressy 
appearance. It was not till the large 
sleeves came in, however, that the réal 
merits of Fibre Chamois became ap- 
parent. To gain the desired effect 
these sleeves must always retain their 
original shape, and the fact that they 
might be crushed in a crowd, or pushed 
out of shape, made it all the more nec- 
essary to have them lined with some- 
thing that would at all times give them 
the desired effect, no matter what 
might occur. 

Various materials were tried for this 
purpose, but so far nothing has seemed 
to give such admirable results as Fibre 
Chamois. As an interlining it has 
proved to be the greatest success of 
the day, and the enormous sale it is 
meeting with is only an evidence of 
what the intrinsic merits of an article 
will do for it. 

It is not only the sleeves of a cos- 
tume that are benefited by this fabric, 
but it supplies just the requirements 
of the bell-shaped skirt. The folds 
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that with the old methods of interlin- 
ing soon dragged and caused the bot- 
tom of the dress to sweep the ground, 
now preserve their original grace and 
style, and long and constant use does 
not take away the dressy “ hang ” that 
always characterizes a new gown. 
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try are without it. It is particularly 
adapted to evening dresses, the light 
texture of which submits them to 
“ mussing” on very slight provocation. 
With Fibre Chamois in the sleeves and 
skirt, this disadvantage is overcome, 
and the rich effect of delicate fabrics 





Walking costume, showing use of Fibre Chamois as interlining. 


Fibre Chamois is a vegetable fibre, 
which by an interesting method is made 
into a strong and elastic tissue, which 
also includes the very desirable element 
of lightness: Manufactured in three 
colors, and sixty-four inches in width, 
it is really the most economical lin- 
ing made. It is also to be had in three 
weights, and the demand for it is al- 
ready so wide-spread, that only the 
shops in the remoter parts of the coun- 


and light colors, gains in the added ap- 
pearance of a graceful sweep of curves 
and outlines, which the _ interlining 
gives. 

Another specially valuable feature of 
these goods is the fact that they are 
not susceptible to damage from damp- 
ness or actual moisture, even the dip- 
ping in a tub of water does not injure 
Fibre Chamois, for when it dries, it 
comes back to its original shape and 
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House Gown from Felix. Sleeves and Skirt lined with 
Fibre Chamois. 


holds all its good qualities as to elas- 
ticity, strength, and lightness. How 
important this feature is may be im- 
agined by those who have had their 
dresses ruined from dampness, which 
really affected only the interlining. 
There are many imitations of Fibre 
Chamois on the market, and it will be 





well for buyers to look and see that the 
trade-mark name—Fibre Chamois—is 
stamped on each andevery yard. This 
is a precaution that the manufacturers 
found it necessary to undertake to save 
themselves from the damage resulting 
from imitations, which, as stated above, 
are numerous. 

Among the later fads of fashion are 
silk petticoats, and they are truly an 
admirable addition to the wardrobe of 
a well-dressed woman. Lined with the 
lighter weight of Fibre Chamois they 
preserve their cut and “hang,” and 
add materially to the effect of a well- 
cut dress skirt. An advantage that is 
gained here, is that a lighter quality of 
silk may be used, the interlining giving 
it the required weight, as a whole. Not 
only does Fibre Chamois make a svu- 
perior lining for light textures, but it 
also acts equally well where employed 
in the manufacture of tailor - made 
gowns. The weight to be used is 
governed by the weight and quality of 
the goods used in connection with it, 
and the trim effects of the closely-fit- 
ting gowns made by tailors are en- 
hanced by the use of this popular in- 
terlining. 

A grumbling individual told the other 
day how the seats in a Fifth Avenue 
stage were occupied by a row of neatly- 
gowned women. ‘There:seemed to be 
no room for him, and there was ap- 
parently no more room even after 
several of them left the conveyance. 
“Tt looked to me,” said he, ‘as though 
the sleeves swelled out a little more 
every time a woman got out, and the 
space she had occupied seemed to be 
filled with sleeves.” This could have 
been the case only with Fibre Chamois, 
for nothing else so readily adapts itself 
to the crushing that comes in a crowd- 
ed car, and all that a lady has to do 
when alighting from the conveyance, 
is to give her gown a shake, and lo! 
the sleeves swell out—the skirt falls 
into graceful folds, and chic and sweet 
my lady trips away. 

Jennie Wilkins. 
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THE PETERSON MAGAZINE makes a 
specialty of first-class literature, and 
does not fill its pages with cheap arti- 
cles whose chief merit is the illustra- 


tions accompanying them. It is small 
gain for a thoughtful reader to peruse 
some of the magazines of the day, with 
their hackneyed pictures and frothy 
reading. 





THE PETERSON MAGAZINE furnishes 
a high grade of literature, suitably il- 
lustrated. The short stories are not 
selected because of the prominence 
their writers have acquired through 
other channels, but because of the real 
interest in the contributions to this 
magazine. No publication in this class 
is more widely quoted than the PETER- 
SON MAGAZINE—a distinct compliment 
to the present value of its contents. 





THE PETERSON MAGAZINE is one 
dollar per year and ten cents a copy. 
Two years ago double the price was 
considered cheap for a like publication. 





PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 


In literature, at all events, the Ameri- 
can people have gained greatly, not 
only in getting more for the money, 
but greater value as well. 





THE PETERSON MAGAZINE for 1896 
will be better even than it has been for 
1895. Many new ideas will lend inter- 
est to its pages and the high standard 
of its contents will be fully maintained. 





Our ADVERTISERS.—We believe that 
all the advertisements in this magazine 
are from reliable business men, and do 
not intentionally or knowingly insert 
advertisements from any but reliable 
people. If subscribers find any of 
them otherwise we should be glad to 
be advised of it. 





NEWSDEALERS throughout the coun- 
try take subscriptions for this publica- 
tion. If you are an occasional buyer 
of the magazine, but prefer to have it 
sent regularly to your address by mail, 
send your subscription direct to us or 
hand it to your newsdealer, as you pre- 
fer. 





A Goop CHILD is usually healthy, 
and both conditions are developed by 
use of proper food. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
best infant’s food; so easily prepared 
that improper feeding is inexcusable 
and unnecessary. 


THE NEW LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


BEGUN IN THE JUNE PETERSON, 


WILL BE 


CONCLUDED IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


BACK NUMBERS FROM JUNE FURNISHED. 


Address 


THE PETERSON 


MAGAZINE, New York 
































A FRENCH SHRIMPER 


From the painting by Walter Satterlee. See article *‘ A Man of Talent,” page 1123 
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LAGGING HOURS. 


From the painting by Walter Satterlee. See article “ A Man of Talent,” page 1123. 











REPENTANCE, FAITH, AND REST. 


From the painting by Walter Satterlee. See article ‘‘ A Man of Talent,” page 1123. 

















PARISH CALLS. 


from the painting by Walter Satterlee. See article “‘ A Man of Talent, page r123. 
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OFFERING TO THE SPIRIT. 


From the painting by Walter Satterlee. See article ‘‘ A Man of Talent,” page 1123. 





